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Some Vacation 


There common assumption that with 
the summer vacation season the school 
plant closed; the pupils are away, and 
the teachers are taking long-needed rest. 

modern school plant ought never 
idle. There something even during 
the summer vacation months. good 
time for the administrative heads look 
over the premises and note the repairs and 
renovations that ought undertaken. 

That may the janitor’s job, but some- 
one must give the word. The walls, cor- 
ridors, classrooms, and stairways may re- 
quire attention. The heating apparatus may 
need overhauling. The playgrounds may 
require resurfacing, etc. 

brief, the summer activities must con- 
template the fall opening the schools. 
Many the improvements are best under- 
taken when pupils and teachers are away 
and work can carried unhindered, and 
without causing interruptions the opera- 
tion the school. 

Again, the summer season opportune 
for the purchase supplies and equipment 
required during the school year. Such sup- 
plies should ordered early the season. 
When the opening day for the school arrives 
the rush period the purchase school 
supplies throughout the country. 
timely anticipation school needs will re- 
sult lower prices and better service. 
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Are Your Secretarial Students 


Being Trained for the 1931 Job? 


educator has been quoted 
saying that shorthand and typewriting are 
the two subjects the commercial field that func- 
tion effectively the firing line business—or 
words that effect. Unquestionably this true 
shorthand and typewriting such. But gradually 
have been barging into era new business tech- 
niques and procedures, due changing conditions. 

Business men the executive type generally are 
keen thinkers and analysts, and are capable making 
versatile adaptations meet new situations. Besides 
this, every year business absorbs thousands young 
business technicians, graduating from the business 
administration courses the universities and com- 
parable courses private business schools, who come 
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into business with fresh viewpoint, new ideas, new 
techniques. This has been going for long time. 
What the effect this our stenographic 
courses? Simply this: the training for mere skill 
shorthand and typewriting, fundamentally basic, will 
longer fill the bill. our secretarial stenographic 
course must train for the job. New secretarial 
techniques have been developed requiring new knowl- 
edges and new skills. The secretary today must 
have broader knowledge the business structure 
and business practice—their purpose, how they func- 
tion, and how she functions relation them. 
One the first steps meeting this new situation 
give your students the basic secretarial training 
provided 
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the Elementary Grades 


Sister Alberta, S.S.J., A.B.E. 


Editor’s Note. This paper offers suggestive general view English 
the elementary school. We would welcome papers containing specific sug- 
gestions for carrying the program into effect. 


subject taught. school subject begins 

the first year school and ends only when the 
graduate has written his final essay. permeates the 
work every grade and may called “that thread 
the all-sustaining beauty which runs through all 
and doth all unite.” The knowledge acquired from 
English properly taught, will use the pupil 
all his life. Hence the necessity teaching well 

order teach this subject well, must realize 
definite goal and then set standard means 
which may measure our progress attaining 
this goal. state the matter briefly, Why and how 
shall teach 

The course English the elementary grades has 
two fundamental functions and appre- 
ciation. perhaps would better say apprecia- 
tion and expression, since impression always precedes 
expression and requires appreciation interest 
beget impression. Impression means thought, expres- 
sion, words. Words without thought are mere sounds, 
and thoughts without words benefit one. think 
words; speak think aloud. 


is, next religion, the most important 


The English Program 

Expression, whether oral written, must conform 
principles and usage. Hence the English program 
may stated thus: 

Literature (for appreciation) 

Composition (for expression oral and written) 

Grammar (for form developmental and formal) 

Spelling 

Oral Reading (for declamation) 
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The Place Grammar 

Grammar here holds tertiary position. nar- 
row the English program language program 
find grammar holding secondary position. Thus: 
Composition (oral and Grammar (develop- 
mental and formal). 

Probably the most mooted question the elemen- 
tary school is, How much grammar shall taught? 
Before answering this question must consider what 
grammar is, and why teach it. 

Grammar the formal phase language work. 
Grammar the science the sentence. deals with 
word relation. has value for the elementary school 
largely, not solely, the degree which func- 
tions the teaching composition, oral written. 
Hosic says, “Grammar should taught the ele- 
mentary school chiefly for its practical value, and 
should applied.” Klapper groups the values gram- 
mar thus: (1) guide correct speech; 
(2) been called the logic ele- 
mentary education; (3) great aid 
literary interpretation; (4) cultural—enriches the 
vocabulary adding useful words; (5) preparatory 
necessary preparation for future studies rhet- 
oric, foreign languages. 

The value last stated special interest grade 
teachers. the study the elementary school 
lay the foundation for the superstructure secondary 
education and other course the neglect this 
all-important duty more poignantly realized than 
the English course. Since correct expression requi- 
site all advanced studies, grammar indirectly con- 
cerned with all such studies. However, regard 
rhetoric and foreign languages, grammar directly re- 
quired, for progress these studies simply matter 
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advancing from the known the related unknown. 
learn apply the grammatical principles 
foreign language comparing contrasting such 
principles with those the vernacular. 


with High School 


the elementary school properly perform its 
duty preparing pupils for more advanced studies, 
there must the part grade- and 
high-school teachers. grade teacher wishes 
know the strategic points the English course, let 
her consult high-school teacher any subject, but 
most especially the teacher English foreign lan- 
guages. The information acquired such consultations 
will help answer the question, What the matter 
with our English?, and will also suggest the remedy 
for correcting the “defects our English system.” 


Grading the English Course 


English, both oral and written, should graded 
definitely history mathematics. However, this 
grading will process adaptation rather than 
grading the strict sense the term. The course 
English, probably more than any other course study, 
must depend for its success upon the methods teach- 
ing used the classroom. This largely because the 
content, compared with the material geography 
history, more less intangible. more funda- 
mental reason lies the fact that the teacher Eng- 
lish chiefly concerned not with the imparting in- 
formation but with the far more difficult tasks de- 
veloping power and cultivating taste. Results cannot 
expected immediately. The nature the subject 
makes progress difficult measure, and this apt 
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lead discouragement. This fact renders all the more 
essential, constant, day-by-day effort, and that 
kind which more exhaustive teaching strength. 
The teacher should know what has been taught the 
grade below. She should able determine what 
stage language growth the pupils have come. 


Summary the English Course 


summarize briefly, the content the elementary 
English course should include: plenty good litera- 
ture develop appreciation constant exercise com- 
position both oral and written secure spontaneous 
expression; frequent drill grammar for correctness 
form; and oral reading for declamation. 


Plan Procedure Teaching Elementary 
English 

method developing this outline. 

Instruction elementary teachers this method 

Supervisors check teachers and examine 
pupils. 

Books teaching English are numerous. Here are 
few from which the author this paper derived 
great assistance: 
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Particular Diocese Russell Butsch, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note. This is a specially illuminating study from an administra- 
tive point of view of the schools of one archdiocese. The basic statistics 
are those published in the Official Catholic Year Book. These are un- 
doubtedly the figures furnished by the diocesan school authorities. The 
comparable public-school figures are taken from the official publication of 
the local board of education. Here, too, Dr. Butsch’s attitude is sympa- 
thetic and constructive. Conclusions are drawn very conservatively from 
the data. These two articles are significant in the light of what we said 
editorially in the May number on “Overhead Organization in Catholic 
Education.”’ 


IGURE does not reveal completely the amount 
complexity present the administrative or- 

ganization the schools diocese, because 
the influence the various teaching orders lumped 
together one step the line control. order 
realize adequately the situation particular dio- 
cese, necessary recognize the presence all 
orders involved. make somewhat clearer the exact 
condition divided authority and responsibility, 
preliminary study was made one archdiocese. 


the Official Catholic data schools are 
presented for every parish. each case, addition 
the name the church and pastor and other sim- 
ilar information, the number Sisters, the teaching 
order which they belong, and the number pupils 
the elementary parochial school are given. Data are 
also presented other educational institutions the 
diocese. The present discussion will limited the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The archdiocese studied covers area 9,321 
square miles, and has estimated Catholic popula- 
tion 310,000. The largest city the archdiocese has 
parochial elementary schools, seven Catholic high 
schools, and several miscellaneous schools not included 
the present data. smaller city has nine parochial 


1The Official Catholic Directory, 1930. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, pp. 86-98. 
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Fig. Relationships Administrative Organization 
City School System 


elementary schools and one Catholic high school; an- 
other city has seven parochial schools and one high 
school and college; two cities each have five parochial 
two suburbs four each; two more three each; 
and, finally, three small cities have two each. Through- 
out the remainder the archdiocese there more 
than one parochial school any town village. There 
are total 133 elementary parochial schools the 
archdiocese outside the limits the metropolitan city 
total 185 the entire archdiocese. 

Seventeen orders teaching Sisters are found with 
schools the archdiocese, and addition one high 
school conducted the members the Society 
Jesus, and one the secular priests the archdiocese. 
Table presents data the elementary schools, in- 
dicating the number schools conducted each 
order both within and without the metropolis, 
well the number Sisters and the number 
pupils each case. examination Table makes 
clear that there are small number numerically 
strong orders the archdiocese, but that over half 
the total number have less than five schools each 
this area. fact, only five orders have many 
ten elementary schools each. 

Table presents similar data for the high schools 
the archdiocese, although this case each school 
listed separately. The small schools one two 
teachers, connection with the parochial schools, have 
been omitted. evident from this table that the 
secondary-school work, like that the elementary 
schools, divided among many orders. order has 
more than one high school the same city, and only 
one has more than one high school the archdiocese. 

One very important question which arises that 


the provision for supervision these schools from 
the motherhouses. that connection the location 
the motherhouse, and the headquarters the school 
visitor, become interest. the Official Catholic 
Year there are furnished data all religious 
orders the United States, including the location 
all motherhouses provincialhouses, well the 
dioceses served them. The Directory Catholic 
Colleges and Schools* furnishes information the 
community supervisors the various orders each 
diocese. From these two sources the data Table 
for the archdiocese studied, were assembled. This table 
lists the teaching orders the same order Table 
The first column gives the orders; the second the lo- 
cation the motherhouse provincialhouse from 
which teachers are supplied this archdiocese; the 
third indicates whether not other dioceses are sup- 
plied from this same house; the fourth gives the head- 
quarters the supervisor who has charge the 
schools the order the archdiocese; and the fifth 
indicates whether she responsible for schools 
other dioceses well. Since the data for this table 
were taken entirely from the publications mentioned, 
and first-hand information was not obtained, the table 
not entirely complete. general, however, may 
taken furnishing fairly complete picture the 
situation. Four orders have their motherhouses the 
see city; six others the state; four others three 
different states; and for three other orders, having 
each one school the archdiocese, information 
could found. only two cases the supervisors 


2The Official Catholic Year Book, 1928. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, pp. 348-87. 

3Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1930. Washington: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Department of Education, pp. 174-75. 
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TABLE Teaching Orders the Elementary Schools the 
Archdiocese Number Schools, Sisters, and Pupils 
Both Within and Without the Metropolis 


the Outside 
Metropolis the Metropolis 
“ 


Sisters Notre 


School Sisters St. 


Sisters the Third 
Order St. Francis 


Sisters St. Dominic. 483 115 4,536 
Sisters the Third 

Sisters St. Joseph.. 1,822 578 


Congregation the 
Franciscan Sisters 
Christian Charity... 
Sisters Charity 


Minor Conventuals 1,416 
Sisters the Divine 


Sisters St. Mary... 
Mission Sisters, Serv- 
ants the Holy 
Sisters the Immac- 
ulate Heart Mary 
Sisters the Visitation 


have their headquarters nearer than the motherhouse. 
the case only one order the territory served 
particular provincialhouse limited strictly 
this archdiocese. least five cases was definitely 
established that the supervisor who has charge the 
schools this archdiocese also has similar responsi- 
bilities other dioceses. 

Using the data presented Tables and III, 
now possible put into diagrammatic form the 
administrative organization, relating teachers, 
this archdiocese. Figure indicates these relationships. 
The teaching orders involved are each indicated sepa- 
rately square containing the abbreviation which 
most briefly distinguishes one from another. the 
right side the figure the city and rural elementary, 
and the city and rural secondary schools are represented 
four separate columns. “city” schools are meant 
those the see city, and “rural” those outside 
this city. Lines are drawn from the various orders 
the types schools maintained, and each case the 
number schools, teachers, and pupils under the 
jurisdiction each order are indicated. The contigu- 
ous connected spaces the same row the various 
columns are under the control one order. Thus, the 
Sisters the Third Order St. Dominic have 
six city elementary schools, with Sisters and 2,709 
pupils, two rural elementary, with Sisters and 1,486 
pupils, and city and rural secondary school. Data 
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for other orders are readily read the same way. 
examination this figure makes still more evident the 
complexity the organization single diocese. 
Lines are also drawn away from the motherhouses that 
have charge schools other dioceses, order 
illustrate the fact that the complexities transcend dio- 
cesan boundary lines. 


Variation Size Schools 


One very interesting and important set data ob- 
tainable from the Official Catholic Directory, pre- 
viously mentioned, are the number teachers and the 
number pupils each school. order determine 
what effect, any, the diversity educational contro! 
may have the size the schools, these data have 
been tabulated. Table presents the distribution 
the elementary schools the archdiocese the 
the number teachers per school. The tabulation 
made separately for the schools the see city and 
those outside this city. the last column the 
table, there are included for comparison similar data 
the public elementary schools the same city, 
taken from the latest available report. The parochial 
schools outside the city range size from 
teachers, with mean 6.50 and standard devia- 
tion 2.76. the city they range size from 
teachers, with mean 11.22, and standard de- 
viation 5.90. The public elementary schols this 
city vary size from teachers, with 
mean 17.06, and standard deviation 7.14. The 
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probable error each mean also given the table. 
The probable errors the differences between the 
means were obtained the The differ- 
ence between the parochial schools inside and outside 
the city was found 4.72 .58. Since the differ- 
ence the means 8.14 times its probable error, 
obvious that the difference statistically signifi- 
The difference average size the parochial 
schools and the public schools the city was found 
5.84 .75. Since the difference 7.79 times its 
probable error, also significant. This indicates 
that the parochial schools tend smaller than the 
public schools, and the schools large city tend 
smaller than those smaller communities. Less 
than per cent the schools outside the city have 
over eight teachers. This course, from the 
use the parish the unit. For example, the nine 
elementary schools one the smaller cities have, 
respectively, four, four, five, six, seven, seven, eight, 
ten, and ten teachers. another town, there are two 
schools (conducted different orders) four teach- 
ers each. another the three schools have five, six, 
and seven teachers, respectively, and are conducted 
three different orders. Even the see city itself there 
are twelve schools, over per cent, with less than 
seven teachers. Among the city schools less than twelve 
schools are this size. Outside the city there are 
schools, almost per cent the total, with 
not over four teachers each. 

Further evidence concerning the size the schools 
presented Table which furnishes the distribu- 
tion the basis number pupils. Four, 7.7 per 
cent the parochial schools, and six, 6.8 per cent 
the public schools have enrollments over 1,000. 
But when the limit placed over 500, the result 
entirely different. Twenty parochial schools, 38.5 


TABLE II. Catholic Secondary Schools the Archdiocese 
Teaching Orders Charge, Number 
Teachers and Pupils 


the Outside 
Metropolis the Metropolis 
School Sisters Notre 
Sisters the Third 
Order St. Dominic 381 471 
Sisters Charity 
Congregation the 
Sisters Mercy.... 350 
Sisters the Third 
Order St. Francis 
School Sisters St. 
Society Jesus...... 510 
Diocesan Priests...... 274 


‘K. J. Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, Formula 
235 

‘In order to be considered statistically significant, a difference must be 
equal to four times its probable error. 
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TABLE III. Location Motherhouse and Provision for 
Supervision the Teaching Orders Found 
the Archdiocese 


a 
School Sisters Notre 
School Sisters St. 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Sisters the Third 
Order St. Francis 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Sisters St. Dominic. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Sisters St. Agnes... Yes Yes 
Sisters the Third 
Order St. Dominic Yes Yes Yes 
Sisters St. Yes Yes 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. Yes Yes 
Congregation the 
Sisters Mercy.... Yes Yes 
Franciscan Sisters 
Christian Charity... Yes Yes 
Sisters Charity 
Sisters, 
Minor Conventuals Yes 
Sisters the Divine 
Yes Yes Yes 
Mission Sisters, Serv- 
ants the Holy 


Sisters the Immac- 
ulate Heart Mary 
Sisters the Visitation 


(No data) 
(No data) 


per cent, are found that size group, contrasted 
with 66, per cent cent the public schools. The 
evidence that very large percentage the paro- 
chial schools outside the city are rather small. Sixty- 
nine, over per cent, not have over 150 pupils. 
The difference between the means inside and outside 
the city was found 322.8 23.2. The difference 
between the means the public schools and the pa- 
rochial schools the city was found 121.8 
29.3. Since each case the difference more than four 
times its probable error, each seen statistically 
significant. 


Teaching Loads Parochial Schools 

The original data from which Tables and were 
compiled indicate the number teachers and the 
number pupils each school the three groups 
included. dividing the number teachers into the 
number pupils, the teaching load, terms av- 
erage number pupils per teacher, may obtained 
for each school. Table presents the distribution 
the schools the three groups the basis this 
measure teaching load. course this table based 
the average teaching loads the individual schools, 
rather than the teaching loads individual teach- 
ers. The actual range individual loads would prob- 
ably somewhat greater. the average for school 
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TABLE IV. Distribution Showing the Number Teachers 
per School the Elementary Parochial Schools the 
Archdiocese and the Public Schools the Metropolis 


Parochial Schools Public Schools 


No. Outside the the the 
Teachers Metropolis Metropolis Metropolis 
33-34 
31-32 
29-30 
27-28 
25-26 
23-24 
21-22 
19-20 
17-18 
15-16 
13-14 
11-12 
9-10 
6.50 11.22 17.06 
2.76 5.90 7.14 


pupils per teacher, obvious that some teach- 
ers that school are likely have many more than 
pupils. The difference between the average load 
inside and outside the see city 6.07 That 
between the parochial schools the city, and the pub- 
lic schools the city 8.85 .86. The difference be- 
tween the load the parochial schools outside the 
city, and the public schools the city 2.78 .62. 
Since every case the difference the means more 
than four times its probable error, evident that 
all the differences are significant. other words, 
there significant tendency have heavier teach- 
ing loads the city parochial schools than the 
parochial schools outside the city. The teaching 
loads the public schools the city are also signifi- 
cantly lighter than those the parochial schools 
the city and outside the city. The load the pa- 
rochial schools this metropolitan city is, the av- 
erage, over per cent heavier than the public 
schools. 

Another equally significant difference between the 
public and the parochial schools evident from 
examination the distribution, and particularly from 
comparison the standard deviations. The distri- 
bution for the schools outside the city give every 
evidence being due chance, remarkable the 
resemblance the normal probability curve. For the 
parochial schools the city, the distribution also 
seen very widespread, with considerable tendency 
group toward the middle, and taper off toward the 
ends. the distribution the public schools such 
tendency observable. perfectly evident that 
strenuous effort made maintain the teaching loads 
between and 40, most the schools are found 
those intervals. The contrasting situations, that 
chance distribution, and that conscious effort 
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balance the teaching may evidently ac- 
counted for the presence agent 
the public-school system, and absence such 
agent the parochial-school system. 


Teaching Orders Relation Size School 
and Teaching Load 


That least part the inequality teaching loads 
and the variation sizes buildings may due 
the practice assigning the work different teach- 
ing orders, indicated the data Table VII. This 
table presents information the average number 
teachers per building, the average number pupils 
per building, and the average number pupils per 
Sister for each the teaching orders. examination 
this table reveals the fact that certain orders seem 
have tendency teach smaller schools, and 
certain others larger schools. The variation the 
average teaching loads even more noticeable. 
course, all except the first seven eight cases 
the beginning the table few schools are involved 
that the averages are not particularly significant. 
However, limiting the discussion these few, rather 
wide range teaching loads discovered. The School 
Sisters St. Francis, the Sisters the Third Order 
St. Dominic, and the Sisters St. Agnes are found 


TABLE Distribution the Basis the Number Pupils 
per School the Elementary Parochial Schools 
the Archdiocese and the Public 
Schools the Metropolis 


Parochial Schools 
Outside the the 
Metropolis Metropolis 


Public Schools 
the 
Metropolis 


No. 
Pupils 


1251-1300 
1151-1200 

1101-1150 


a 
WHEN 
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have average loads less than pupils per teach- 
er, comparable those the public schools the 
see city. the other hand, the Sisters St. Joseph, 


_and the Felician Sisters, have average loads over 


pupils per teacher. Within the orders themselves 
rather wide range found. Among the schools con- 
ducted the School Sisters Notre Dame, outside 
the city, the range from 22.8, seven-teacher 
school, 56.2, eight-teacher school. Among the 
schools the School Sisters St. Francis, the range 
from pupils per teacher, 56.3 pupils per teach- 
These are the widest ranges within orders, although 
the case most the orders having several schools 
the highest average least pupils per teacher 
more than the lowest. 


Size Schools and Teaching Loads the 
Secondary Schools 

The data far presented have dealt with the ele- 
mentary schools. Table VIII presents similar data for 
the Catholic secondary schools the city, and for the 
public secondary schools the same community. 
These data reveal the fact that the seven Catholic 
high schools, only three have enrollments 500 
more, and the largest reported 528. Among the 
seven senior high schools the public-school system, 
only two have enrollments less than 2,000. Both 
the other two groups public secondary will av- 
erage considerably larger than the Catholic high 
schools. regard teaching load, the Catholic schools 
have fairly high uniformity. One school slightly 
over and one approximately 15. The other five are 
very closely grouped about 20. the case the pub- 
lic senior high schools, the uniformity truly remark- 
able. One school found 33.4 pupils per teacher. 
But the other six are all between 27.4 and 27.9. The 
uniformity not quite high among the junior high 
schools. All the public secondary school groups have 
average teaching loads considerably higher than the 
average for the Catholic high schools. 


TABLE VI. Distribution the Basis Average Number 
Pupils per Teacher the Elementary Parochial Schools 
the Archdiocese, and the Public 
Schools the Metropolis 


No. Parochial Schools Public Schools 
Pupils per Outside the the the 
Teacher Metropolis Metropolis Metropolis 
15.00—19.99 2 1 
8.50 8.35 4.94 
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TABLE VII. Average Number Sisters per School, Pupils 
per School, and Pupils per Sister for Each the Teach- 
ing Orders Conducting Elementary Parochial 
Schools the Archdiocese 


the Outside the 
Metropolis Metropolis 
~ ~ ~ ~~ ~ ~ 
School Sisters Notre 
School Sisters St. 


Sisters the Third 

Order St. Francis 

8.3 415 49.8 132 37.6 
Sisters St. Dominic 10.0 483 483 5.2 206 394 
Sisters the Third 
Order St. 452 386 248 39.1 
Sisters St. Joseph.. 8.5 456 53.6 193 48.2 
Felician Sisters, 405 553 230 46.0 
Congregation 


Sisters Mercy.... 10.5 429 408 
Franciscan Sisters 

Sisters Charity 


Minor Conventuals. 24.0 1416 59.0 
Sisters the Divine 

Mission Sisters, Serv- 

ants the Holy 


Sisters the Immac- 


TABLE VIII. Catholic and Public Secondary 
Schools the City 


No. No. Pupils per 
School Teachers Pupils Teacher 

Catholic Secondary Schools 
Number 2.. 381 22.6 
Number 4........ 350 21.9 
Number 510 19.6 

Public Senior High Schools 
3/7 2,070 27.8 
1/2 819 33.4 
Number 1/2 2,170 27.6 

Public Junior and Senior High Schools 

104 2,471 23.7 

Public Junior High Schools 
Number 1........ 1/2 281 20.8 
1/2 341 25.3 
Number 1/2 796 26.9 
Number 4........ 968 25.5 
Numiber 5........ 1,245 30.4 
Number 6........ 1,112 29.3 
Number 1/2 427 
Number 1,174 30.1 


Number 10........ 1/2 396 27.4 
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Implications the Data 

must emphasized that this paper does not at- 
tempt pass judgment the desirability undesir- 
ability any the conditions brought light. 
regard size schools, there nothing approaching 
unanimity opinion. Some authorities regard small 
schools ideal, holding that the principal should have 
the opportunity knowing every pupil. Many other 
authorities have supported the large school, mainly 
the basis economy overhead cost, and efficiency 
management. Large city systems are general 
adopting the policy having one large school the 
place two more small ones. Cost probably 
important factor, although there appear some 
experimental data which indicate that some advan- 
tages accrue from having schools large enough that 
sectioning and other provisions for individual differ- 
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ences may carried out. regard teaching load, 
would appear first glance that the smaller the 
load the better the teaching. However, the experimen- 
tal evidence does not bear out such theory. Prac- 
tically all research this field has failed discover 
any advantage which small classes have over large 
classes, except the case the dull students. Teach- 
ing loads high schools, long insisted upon cer- 
tain accrediting agencies, are coming more and more 
into question. The chance distribution loads found 
the parochial schools might indicate that the teach- 
ing service available not being divided equally 
among the various schools. evident that, the 
public schools, definite policy has been adopted 
this question. The actual effects the diverse con- 
ditions revealed can discovered only through de- 
tailed study the schools themselves, and the re- 
sults their teaching. 


Instruction Relation 


Character Development 
Rev. Wolfe, S.T.D. Ph.D. 


Editor's Note. After pointing out the identical purpose of religion and 
of character training, Father Wolfe presents a well-condensed analysis 
of the extreme positions in modern education on this subject: “Does 
knowledge become conduct and character on the part of the learner and 
does religious instruction give that knowledge which becomes character 
and acceptable conduct?’’ Father Wolfe indicates in his last paragraph 
some of the things that must be done. 


need that has often been expressed teachers 

every position and field Catholic education. 
represents effort put the matter teaching 
religion the same level progress that other 
elements the curriculum enjoy Catholic schools, 
and give the same consideration the science 
methods teaching religion that given other 
subjects. 

the same time that improvement the teaching 
religion being made those especially concerned 
about religious schools, there general emphasis 
being laid all schools throughout the country, 
educational conferences, and educational literature, 
the primary objective education the produc- 
tion character outcomes the lives the young 
through school processes. 

The two needs are synthesized the topic and 
content the paper, proposes relate the 
effective method religious instruction character 
development. The end religion, this article 
thought the end the work religious institu- 
tions whatever type they may be, proposes, namely, 
the injunction the Master: “Be perfect your 
heavenly Father perfect.” Perfection the indivi- 


dual the end religion and should the aim, 
end, objective, and outcome the instruments 
religion, such teaching the doctrines moral and 
dogmatic, scriptural, hagiographical and 
tory, the liturgy, art, and music the Church, and 
devotional practices. 


Aims Education and Religion 


The primary aim and ultimate end education 
thus identical with that religion, and can speak 
character the Catholic sense Christian char- 
acter. Whatever character may definitely and con- 
cretely conceived be, and whatever perfection 
attained through religious teaching and living, the 
two stated herein may regarded identical. the 
Catholic, character ordinarily conceived only 
partial view what best man’s achievement 
himself, perfection this character plus the con- 
sideration and realization the notes spirituality, 
religious motivation, sanction, and aids. The one may 
conceived more than the other, but the 
concepts this study, character considered with 
those additional forms and vitality. 

the contents this study, behavior has larger 
connotation than conduct. Behavior taken every 
type reaction stimulus, whether from this 
that element the agent the reaction. Conduct 
restricted the realm behavior the rational 
creature inasmuch the issuance self, respects self, 
the neighbor, and God. 
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Religious instruction and resultant character devel- 
opment raise the complexities both direct and in- 
direct learning, and the variations ideo-motor 
theories. put the matter more directly, may 
asked, does knowledge become conduct and character 
the part the learner, and does religious instruc- 
tion give that knowledge which becomes character and 
acceptable conduct 

all matters education the slogan “Learn 
doing” has become watchword since the time 
Herbart and Pestalozzi. the problem moral 
education the supreme discussion ranges about the 
topic direct and indirect instruction produce 
moral outcomes character. 


Extremes and Moderations 


The themes appear range between two opposite 
extremes. the one end there are those who propose 
instruction the form abstract symbols which the 
child memorizes irrespective the mental maturity 
grasp their meaning. the other the theory that 
truths conduct and morals are never formu- 
lated for the learner, but that make inductions 
out his own experiences through which set 
his own moral and conduct code. Between these 
there are moderations and modes, which partake 
increasing measures the methods and procedure 
the two opposite poles. This the problem the 
pedagogical sense. 

the psychological sense may designated 
the ideo-motor theory. This theory has 
extremes. With James “every representation 
movement awakens some degree the actual move- 
ment which its the other extreme 
Thorndike states: contend that idea does not 
tend prove the act which idea of, but only 
that which connects with result the laws 
instinct, exercise, and effect? appears then that 
the great majority movements are not produced 
ideas them and that the majority ideas move- 
ments not produce the movements which they 

These opinions represent fairly well the extremes 
the theories ideo-motor activity. These variances 
appear also the psychic field, and the theories 
from the extremest types spiritual education 
and control the most mechanistic forms 
behaviorism. Thus there are those who propose the 
absolute control the spiritual power within man 
all his physical acts and conduct forms. There are 
others who deny any subjective potency and put all 
into contrivances nerve and muscular re- 
action outer stimuli, and nothing more. 

These opinions may more clearly set out 
practical illustrations. The.duties toward, for instance, 
parents enter essentially into the required forms 
behavior, conduct, and character children. The ab- 


‘James, W., Psychology Il, p. 526. 
L., Original Nature Man, 177. 
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stract formula, the commandment, which proposes the 
right conduct “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 

Direct and Indirect Instruction 

The proponents the extreme direct method in- 
struction consider the learning this formula the 
part the child adequate education. The defenders 
the extreme indirect method provide living and con- 
duct situations which the child will achieve accept- 
able adjustments his attitudes and behavior toward 
his elders, and through natural conduct into some 
statement and mental concept equivalent the process 
reasoning rationalize and classify his Fourth Com- 
mandment. The Fourth Commandment such is, 
however, never taught the child. 

This pedagogy accepting the direct instruction 
the Fourth Commandment inductive acceptable 
conduct forms based either consciously uncon- 
consciously the assumption that the child can 
translate the idea right behavior toward parents into 
the activities which show forth correct behavior. 
the other hand, the mode putting the child through 
activities situations which acquires actual 
overt conduct forms which comply with the require- 
ments right behavior toward elders based the 
psychology that the adequate idea such behavior 
acquired through actual experiences which accept- 
able conduct forms become concrete facts behavior. 

Again the adherents the first extreme view 
matters character education hold the existence 
psychic forces within the child, which, when they are 
adequately trained right concepts behavior will 
control the physical mechanisms which the child uses, 
reacting properly situations, which require overt 
acts which exhibit acceptable conduct. The extreme 
behaviorists the other hand, propound the theory 
that stimuli from persons, things, and situations from 
without control the behavior the child, and that 
there are concepts, ideas, psychic forms such 
which break the physical flow and out 
impulses actuated stimuli, that the mechanization 
the stimuli may altered, formed, and redirected 
subjective power and influence. 


Transfer Ability 


Intimately involved this problem that the 
transfer training. Here again the experimenters 
and theorists are lodged extreme opposite camps. 
The advocates transfer defend the theory that given 
training one form behavior there transfer 
all others. the other extreme the view that there 
absolutely transfer the cultivated ability 
achieve one activity another type activities, 
and even more they bring forth abundant experimental 
materials show that there little transfer 
ability achieve successfully, with certain type 
activity one situation and set circumstances 
different situation and set circumstances. 

Thus the matter obedience the first theory holds 
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that when the child taught the concepts obedience 
parents and superiors, can transfer that idea 
every situation and circumstance which calls for 
correct forms obedience. The others require that the 
child may taught obey his parents, but that such 
obedience will not evolve proper adaption others 
who are authority over him; and that even more 
the child may acquire correct form obedience 
his parents returning punctually from school the 
evening, but that this trait will not transfer situ- 
ations the home which call for obedience. 

apparent that problems this nature need 
classified far possible the present time 
the study the relationship instruction char- 
acter development. may said way caution 
that the statement the extreme tendencies the 
several phases the problem does not necessarily make 
one defender either. The amount open-minded- 
ness, however, which will lead the discussion some 
acceptable conclusion requires that all the premises 
carefully scrutinized and their values assayed. 

There are two general systems that appear the 
present control the practices schools the attain- 
ment the primary outcome the educative process. 
These two systems also may regarded beginning 
opposite extremes. The one accepts with one other 
state mind that character developed instruc- 
tions the nature ideal Christian character. The 
other leaves instruction such out the issue and 
develops character through activities that contain 
adjustments situations, which adjustments there 
are the conduct forms, which might easily denom- 
inated terms traits, and virtues. The extremists, 
however, not propose the trait virtue the 
young but the concrete form acceptable and satis- 
factory adjustment. The one system may called the 
idea the ideal centered and the other activity 
centered. the one the focus ideals, the other 
activity. the problem becomes the 
sophical one that has baffled the idealists and the 
realists, nominalism and realism, art versus 
science. 

The divergencies the theories may also regard- 
one extreme may found those who accentuate the 
duality man’s nature and emphasize the spiritual 
element, and the other extreme are those who deny 
the existence the spiritual and regard man merely 
bodily substances. The nature conduct can lead still 
further into theological discussions the matter 
virtue and habit and their natures. one extreme are 
those who conceive all virtues supernatural entities, 
and the other those who deny the existence the 
very concept virtue, and contend that acts are per- 
formed under the regulation specific habits, which 
never become generalized into virtue. 

the history education the extreme material- 
ism has come with the scientific age such the world 
has been witnessing since the coming the last 
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century, while the first extreme was dominant edu- 
cational procedures that time. 

The above setting forth the extremes the 
views held regarding character development, but the 
vast majority theorists may found converge 
more toward one the other, rather than 
ponents the extremes. this other systems 
error appears the extremes, and neither 
extreme will produce real character outcomes. 


Power Suggestion and Persuasion 

The convergencies the first extremes are historical 
and traditional. Ever since man began use oral and 
written language has used persuasive and 
directive instrument others, and has fashioned his 
own varied plans for the several phases his life and 
business developments the basis language. Liter- 
ature has wielded its influence the minds and char- 
acters men. Man has used the printed page the 
means securing contact with the best the advance- 
ment the race. has really never doubted his 
ability reconstruct the reality which was made the 
synthesis the experiences others their ideas 
expressed the form oral written language. 
Human society largely built the efficacy lan- 
guage translate one life lives into others. Eco- 
nomic development has had one its secure founda- 
tions the validity language transfer from one 
another, from group group, credit, trust, and 
conviction. 

The whole scheme the modern venture into 
advertising accepts the potency language and its 
influence the minds the people. This influence 
consists the assumption, which appears work out 
reality, that when thought becomes conviction, 
sways man into suggested acts. The billboard accepts 
for granted that men will what they see. 

Then also the view the advocates direct 
methods defended the ground that the world has 
always had sufficient amount acceptable char- 
acters preserve its essential institutions promote 
the cause moral, social, and spiritual welfare, and 
that character the past and present was largely 
dependent for its cultivation direct methods, the 
validity language, the influence ideals. conduct 
development has heretofore been taken for ac- 
cepted truth that imitation and suggestion are potent 
influences, and that they are really the primary avenues 
which children are brought into contact with correct 
conduct modes. Children inaugurate their conduct 
patterns very much through what they see, hear, and 
feel the behavior others. 

the scientific approach the problem concern- 
ing the relationship knowledge conduct activity 
conduct absolute answer can yet given. 
seemingly valid response form knowledge and 
the direct methods was given result 
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experiments concludes that trustworthiness 
small number Boy Scouts was improved having 
the Scout leaders emphasize trustworthi- 


for period seven weeks. 


his study values direct instruction, 
states that those who say that morals are too subtle 
and too indefinite taught directly, that pupils 
cannot understand such problems either have not tried 
teach children direct methods have not gone 
about the job frankly and with sympathy. 

Dr. Horn gives two principal methods which 
courses moral instruction may organized: first, 
organization about ideals, and second, organ- 
ization about typical life situations. The varying 
degrees direct instruction can seen these two 
methods set out Dr. Horn. Neither them 
mere instruction, but both them propose certain 
convergence toward indirect teaching learning 
through experience. 

Dr. contends that ideals should taught 
directly, and that the teaching character should 
developed around ideals. For each ideal proposes 
large number situations and “trait actions.” For 
example, the chief classes situations given under 
honesty are: money, property, statement, promise, 
social relations, rules, directions, orders, games, class 
recitations, examinations, tests, and preparation 
lessons. connection with such situations the child 
taught develop the peculiar and required trait 
actions, and consequent habits honesty. 


Modified Plan 


Dr. Horn’s opinion that better organize 
moral and civic education around the chief classes 
moral and civic situations. his mind also that 
those situations numerous those which chil- 
dren find themselves life, and which specific types 
moral behavior will required satisfy acceptable 
moral demands. this connection states: “In such 
instruction ideals play important part, but they 
develop inductively out consideration the con- 
crete situations and therefore are incidental the 
direct teaching good conduct these situations. 
Such plan not likely degenerate into mere talk 
empty generalizations about abstract qualities 
character.” 

the examples given the above method the 
children are initiated into situations which call for 
acceptable mode conduct, which some them have 
not observed. these discussions the proper be- 
havior they settle upon what should done, and 
resolve it. They are checked their exemplifica- 
tion right conduct the particular situation, and 
are given inspirational talks regarding the right form 
which they have observed. The directness the teach- 
ing consists not the inculcation abstract words 
formulas, but the fact that the children came 
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upon such ideas through reasoning about modes be- 
havior concrete situations. Conduct becomes the 
direct objective the lesson while the indirect 
method the children get moral training through liter- 
ature, the social sciences, physical education, science, 
music, socialized recitations, pupils’ the 
conduct the school, and extracurricular activities. 
this method everything that taught, and every- 
thing that learned proper way taught morally 
and learned morally, and character necessary 
outcome. 

The more scientific experimenting which rapidly 
expanding tends lessen the validity direct teach- 
ing the qualities good character, and emphasize 
the importance methods which use the processes 
right behavior through activity and experience. 


Tests Results 


Heartshorne and used the technique now 
available for the scientific testing character out- 
comes from all the methods used its cultivation. 
Their findings contain implications the invalidity 
direct methods. They tested, for example, the re- 
sults honesty children who attend Sunday school, 
two American cities, with those who not, and 
found that the difference has significance. The same 
types tests were used check the deceptiveness 
children who were taught character direct methods 
other organizations, and children with similar in- 
telligence and home background, with the result that 
there was significance the results the tests 
favor direct character education. 

The authors these tests not conclude from them 
that there evidence that there relation between 
knowledge and conduct, but that the kind knowledge 
which the children had through direct methods in- 
struction had little bearing the kind con- 
duct that was assayed. That knowledge obtained 
certain ways affects conduct was ascertained another 
testing children group which the group 
morale was high account the code conduct, 
which was given social significance, and group drive. 
The correlation between the conduct the individual 
and the group code was .80. 

Conduct may regarded having several elements 
which enter into its development, first, the intellectual, 
which comprehends (1) vocabulary moral terms, 
(2) recognition moral and immoral acts, and (3) 
prevision consequences acts, (4) moral judgment 
right and wrong concrete situations. Second, there 
are the emotional dynamic elements the drives 
account which knowledge turned into right 
conduct, even the conflict with difficulties and 
temptations wrong. The third the motive 
element the training the physical mechanism 
which the knowledge which impelled emotional 
impulses turned into actual righteous conduct. 

the discussion the relation religious instruc 
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tion conduct, these implications give much concern. 
Many those problems should solved the pro- 
paedeutics the great problem right methods 
instruction and conduct development. The defenders 
the value instruction its varieties approach 
the direct indirect method urge the historical 
argument that direct instruction has the past been 
the only means the development acceptable 
conduct. There are many forces and factors life, 
however, and especially life lived today, and 
the environment that influences conduct that only 
broad, easy, and inaccurate inference can the con- 
clusion drawn that, what there was righteous 
conduct the past the present, was the product 
instruction. 

This especially true the content and methods 
religious instruction, motivation, and conduct. 
the inculcation and training religious conduct and 
character, there have always been influences work 
beside the typical instruction religion. This discus- 
sion concerned directly about the human and natural 
activities and influences but does not leave out the 
review the supernatural. Besides the science dogma, 
morals, and Scripture, history, and kindred subjects, 
there are the distinctly activating subjects worship, 
music, art, devotions, the reception the sacraments, 
use the sacramentals, practice piety, and religious, 
moral, and ethical properties the conduct daily 
life, inducted the moral, spiritual, and religious 
levels the surroundings. 


Religious Education 

The issue occurs here the effectiveness these 
several elements relationship the objective and 
aim religious education, which perfection. can 
easily observed that the present level achieve- 
ments through educational effort ranks high regard 
those elements the curriculum and instruction 
modes which have with the activating subjects. 
Catholics generally give fine evidence that the religious 
processes have been abundantly fruitful these 
sectors. They attend matters worship, receive the 
sacraments, are regular many devotional practices. 
general their conduct, insofar concerns the 
distinctly religious segments life, such are named 
above, approaches satisfactoriness. least more 
satisfactory than the control and motivation relig- 
ious teaching upon their conduct out church, school, 
and outside such frequencies the use the sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, and devotions may have. gen- 
eral, their conduct relation God fairly satis- 
factory, but relation self, their fellow creatures, 
the inanimate creatures and institutions the nearer 
and farther environment, their characterization 
the homely fundamental virtues, the subject fre- 
quent criticism. 

their conduct one can easily distinguish between 
those phases which respect learning through instruc- 
tion, and learning through practice. Their art living 
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appears have high correlation with their learning 
process, inasmuch what they learned through living 
they live, but what they learned through mere instruc- 
tion does not permeate their living. There distinct 
difference seen conduct related what they 
learned dogmas, morals, and Scripture through the 
usual methods, and what they learned the other 
Catholic disciplines through practice. 

The results seem challenge the validity direct 
methods instruction, and point better way 
ahead the direction learning Catholic truths, 
morals, and Scriptural ideals through method that 
correlates itself the way which children learn 
worship, sing, frequent the sacraments, and 
use the sacramentals and pious practices. method 
that will make the instruction, may then called 
such, expressive reaction conduct, and initiate 
process operational thinking the part the 
learner seems needed. 

The experiments character education which are 
accumulating daily, point the futility instruction 
the mere intellectual elements, which were stated 
the foregoing. The lessons derived from the experi- 
ments should lead greater regard for the dynamic 
forces, and the necessary patterns for daily righteous 
conduct, those situations which confront the young. 
The extremes set out the beginning this paper 
show fallacious practices all extremes are wont 
do, and true that one extreme method there 
may intellectual development certain type, 
adherence Catholic truth, and more less nominal 
faith. the other hand, proximity the opposite 
extreme may develop mechanism good behavior 
which fits with restricted and limited situations, 
the vision, cultivated reason, and inspiration 
grow more and more from day day. 

one extreme may seen the science right 
conduct perfection, and the other the art 
correct behavior the ways life. normal methods 
learning and living, learning live, one needs 
the other, and unequal emphasis placed 
either one, would seem better that the infant 
and childhood periods, the art right religious conduct 
regarded major importance, and the youth 
and after periods, the stress put the scientific 
phases the truths exemplified righteous living. 


Study Methods Needed 
While truth, goodness, and virtue are eternal entities, 


which are not being discovered this late day, still 


the changes that come the outer things and 
the environment life, the young need redirection 
the processes that lead them. Methods edu- 
cation need evaluated terms their products, 
and this will require, regard character culture, 
that definite scientific thinking done regard 
the actual processes and functionings cause and 
effect, that more real causality may directed 
the production valid character. 
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HERE reason suspect that item Cath- 

olic education which should loom large the 

conscience every parochial teacher receiving 
less attention than deserves. one sense this edu- 
cation, otherwise splendid and superior that 
contemporary agencies, not Catholic. This 
strange way put it, but other words would ex- 
press the thought truly. The truths religion are 
pressed home our Catholic boys and girls, and the 
indescribably splendid examples their teachers con- 
what they are taught. But, our discredit, 
acknowledged that they are graduated knowing less 
than they should the brilliant traditions Catholic 
culture; less than they will need meet their fellows 
equal footing, the glorious heritage that 
theirs twofold sense Catholics, and 
ciaries religious training. 

When the graduate Catholic school, whose ex- 
trascholastic activities have probably thrown him into 
closer contact with Catholics than with those other 
faiths, finds himself place active life, readjust- 
ment quickly demanded him. Finding himself 
new relationships, new attitudes must provided 
control his reactions. has longer the common 
ground his religion upon which meet his new 
companions. must encounter and sift personalities, 
speak, and the process will on, subconsciously 
may be, until has fitted himself, first mentally and 
then actually, into the niche his environment 
which feels himself most suited. Somehow ac- 
cepts, without knowing why, the belief that this one 
little better than is, that one equal, and 
another inferior; not any moral sense, but 
regard which not precisely tangible but that none 
the less actual. 


The Sense Dignity 


not expect that will admit this acceptance 
relative position you, for rule doesn’t admit 
himself. there, nevertheless, and its influence 
his future cannot challenged. Many are the 
elements that enter into the establishment this 
mental attitude, and not all them are definable, 
even, perhaps, humanly comprehensible. But one that 
unmistakable, that can defined and comprehend- 
ed, the sense dignity. Dignity one the most 
abused words the English language. misused 
describe almost everything. Dignity, properly used, 
means worthiness. 

The young graduate conscious worthiness 
himself and others; and while the feeling moral 
rectitude that imparted clear conscience, and 
the recognition true goodness others can contri- 
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nor always the most influential the particular 
aspect the “sense dignity” which consider- 
ing. For entirely possible for man regard 
somehow superior one whom may know his 
moral inferior. would not, trust, change places 
with him, yet somehow yields place him. 
realize that one earnest teacher about rear 
and declare indignantly “He should such thing! 
better man than the other let him assert him- 
self!” With which sentiment agree. much, indeed, 
that taking the trouble write this article about 
it. But despite the noble fact that should not, the 
unfortunate fact remains that frequently does.) 
not that the other better more experienced 
workman, that has better education more 
money, that comes “better” people, dresses 
better, has more courteous manners; it’s just that 
well, there seems “something about And 
there is. And that “something” precisely the ex- 
ternalization the “sense dignity.” 

Prominent among the contributing elements this 
sense inheritance. The belief, the knowledge that 
something has descended you that makes you 
way benefactor your times; that something that 
rare human life, something now indispensable 
the well-being mankind, some endowment without 
which the human race would have flourished less, was 
brought into being predecessor your blood, 
that those earth today who are the beneficiaries 
your ancestor’s largess may well look with respect and 
gratitude you, who are his surviving representative 
these are sidelights the sense dignity con- 
ferred inheritance. The Daughters the Revolu- 
tion had nothing with Bunker Hill; the descend- 
ants great statesmen, warriors, and inventors did 
nothing enhance their ancestors’ fame. Yet are 
inclined, and perhaps not without some justice, 
respect the grandchildren the great, grateful ac- 
knowledgment our debt their progenitors. Thus 
they become worthy recognition, inheritance, 
the vicars our creditors. 

And the heir himself, while may well disdain with 
due modesty and democratic honesty any implication 
superiority over his less heavily endowed contem- 
poraries, yet feels complacent and home with life, 
confident that encounter will put him route, that 
one can challenge his right considered prom- 
inently any favorable context that ensues. 

there lives earth today heir larger for- 
tune this intangible but invaluable dignity than the 
most self-effacing, humble Catholic, would curi- 
ous meet him. there moves human life today 
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current truth, culture, that does not 
edge its debt, and many instances owe its very exist- 
ence the Catholic Church, then truly excep- 
tional, and deserves exhibited. 


Catholic Traditions 


What branch learning, what fine art can 
named that has not flourished in, and been nourished 
by, the Church? What inspiration did not the greatest 
painters draw from the contemplation her truths? 
what sublime conceptions have not architects been 
moved their almost frenzied urge express her 
lasting stone? How have not the masters the 
chisel labored caress the marble into effigies her 
embellishments? And the weavers tapestries, the 
workers mosaics they, too, can speak Cath- 
olic tradition. 

Music neglected field far the elucidation 
our heritage goes. frequently make the mistake 
confining our treatment music consideration 
its harmonic structure, its racial development. 
salute Ireland, Germany, France, Italy, and the 
rest for the services they have rendered, and close our 
eyes that international background hymn and 
liturgy that the property the Church, and the 
theme much classical and profane composition 
great composers who were Catholics, and whose 
creations were but the lasting expressions, the 
voices God gave them their Catholic lives. 

literature and history the surface 
scratched, but the depths have not been reached. 
not enough know that certain writers and certain 
fighters were good Catholics. The influence the 
Church itself their lives, their writings, and 
through them other lives and other works, politi- 
cal history and its actors, with view making her 
doctrines and her policies and the consequences 
these even unto the present, more clearly comprehen- 
sible; these are only few the angles from which 
the subjects may regarded. 

space permitted, would enjoy outlining 
crude, imperfect way, some the information that 
might imparted each several directions. Such 
show, for instance, the debt that education itself 
owes Catholicism, not only its present function- 
ing, nor its content knowledge, but the devel- 
opment its organization and technique the great 
religious orders educators, through the monastic 
schools and the great universities. But will confine 
myself single, simple field, and indicate, rather 
than explore, its possibilities for the purpose 
urging. 

The Church and Drama 

Let take the theater, probably one the most 
common public influences which American youth 
exposed today. see rude, commercial, 
often vulgar and unedifying pastime, whether re- 
gard its offerings motion pictures, vaudeville, mu- 
sical comedy, drama. Surely there little the 
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wholesome, say nothing the devotional the 
theater today. And yet today’s theater owes its exist- 
ence the Catholic Church the Middle Ages, and 
can thank the Church for all that beautiful and 
good its history. true that drama was presented 
long before the days Christ, even that some 
was superb. But our contemporary drama can scarcely 
said derive from that, for after the death 
Seneca, the last the classical playwrights, about 
A.D. 65, there was lapse hundreds years during 
which the drama faded practically nothing, and 
hardly anything was composed the dramatic form. 
was the Church that the drama was reborn, 
and not revival the earlier plays, but fresh 
start, with new technique, new sources, and new im- 
pulses. One the earliest reappearances the drama 
was play that depicted the events the tomb our 
Lord the first Easter morning. Among its charac- 
ters were the Holy Women Jerusalem and the Angel 
the Resurrection. Its Latin dialogue was recited 
the priests, for sacred was the subject matter, and 
pious the purposes presentation that would 
have been thought profanation have permitted 
the participation the laity the performances. 
Furthermore, these early days the drama’s re- 
birth, all plays were enacted within the chancel, and 
sometimes during Mass, for the edification 
struction the faithful. Does not this indicate quite 
clearly that the rehabilitation the drama was the 
rather exclusive work the Church? The fact be- 
comes further supported the character these ear- 
liest plays. Besides the Easter plays there were the 
Christmas plays; the Mystery Plays, which the 
events our Lord’s life were the subject matter; the 
Miracle Plays, depicting the efficacy the interces- 
sion the Blessed Virgin and the saints; and on, 
and on. 

Would not the student’s interest the drama 
aroused the possession such facts? Would 
not, conceivably attracted the possibility seek- 
ing out some those early religious dramas and pre- 
senting them assembly for Easter Christmas 
Might there not incidentally accrue kind un- 
earned increment new and striking intimacy with 
some the Church’s doctrines? And certainly 
would come regard the current theater with the 
critical eye proprietorship, and resist the de- 
gradation, the debasement art form that was 
once the property the Church. And will feel 
inferiority any relation whatever that may pertain 
the dramatic art. 


Conferring the Heritage 

through the other subjects science, statecraft, 
philosophy the list without end. 

The project must handled intelligently. Some 
subjects and aspects them are suitable the junior 
high school and others the senior high school, while 
some may not, with effect, attempted much before 
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the college age. Nor should the points labored 
this culture, impose muth during the reg- 
ular classes. But there are times and means for im- 
parting such things that the experienced teacher knows 
and uses. occasional lecture competent out- 
sider the assembly hall during the last period before 
holiday; the observation anniversaries sim- 
ple, pertinent exercise; the monthly quarterly pro- 
which truth can conveyed impressively, 
perhaps dramatically prize essay contests the school 
journal; these are only few the many ways that 
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will suggest themselves the enterprising teacher 
(who will, course, familiarize herself with the pos- 
sibilities each field). 

fact human nature that youth readily for- 
gets Latin, Greek, science, and history; but traditions 
are not something learned, but something possessed. 
graduate Catholic school who has been given 
chance partake his heritage will ever lose sight 
assurance that he, heir the greatest and most 
imperishable cultures, need give place man. 
Let the youth conscious his heritage. 


Better for Schools 
Hale Sabine 


cent years the construction school buildings 

has brought about marked improvements the 
conditions under which school children are educated. 
The efficiency modern heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilating systems presents striking contrast between 
the school building the present day and the build- 
ings generation ago. There is, however, one factor 
which equally important the attainment 
correct working conditions, but which has received 
comparatively little consideration; namely, the con- 
trol sound school buildings. This problem has 
two major aspects, the reduction undesirable sound, 
which may included under the general term 
“noise,” and the attainment satisfactory hearing 
desirable sound. 

The problem noise schools has become increas- 
ingly serious the range activities connected with 
education the modern school has been widened. 
Such sources noise typing rooms, manual-training 
shops, band and orchestra rooms, gymnasiums, and 
swimming pools are typical examples.. well known 
that sudden intermittent noises, such the sound 
feet the corridor outside classroom, other 
“interesting” sounds act detriment efficient 
and concentrated work simply distracting atten- 
tion. not well known, however, that the presence 
sufficiently high level persistent noise actually 
reduces the physical and mental efficiency pupils, 
even though their attention not directly focused 
the noise. The clatter typewriters typing class- 
room extreme example. Another instance the 
disturbance noisy ventilating system, which may 
also result difficulty conducting oral recitations. 
The long, reverberant corridors common modern 
schools are almost always source high degree 


rapid progress which has been made re- 


Two Methods Treatment 
noisy condition classrooms other rooms 
which quiet atmosphere most desired may 


improved one both two methods, depend- 
ing the source from which the noise originates. The 
first method that reducing the noise its source. 
The roar ventilating system may eliminated 
this way such methods lining the ventilating 
ducts with sound-absorbing material, providing 
soundproof housings for ventilating machinery. The 
second method consists lowering the noise level 
the room; that is, reducing the loudness the noise 
actually present, whether created the room itself 
transmitted from outside source. This accom- 
plished the use sound-absorbing material applied 
finish surface the walls ceiling the room. 
The average classroom, built accordance with 
modern fireproof construction, has cement com- 
position floor and hard-plaster walls and ceiling, all 
which are better reflectors sound than the most 
highly polished mirror for light. result, any sound 
present the room greatly amplified reflect- 
back and forth between these hard surfaces, losing 
less than per cent its energy each reflection. 
The function sound-absorbing material is, its 
name implies, absorb large part the energy 
all sound that strikes it, and due this absorbing 
action, any sound present room magnified 
much smaller extent. short, the introduction 
sound-absorbing material decreases the loudness 
sound present the room. 


Treatment Successful 


The benefit quieting room sound-absorbing 
treatment most readily apparent the case typ- 
ing rooms. The nervous strain produced working 
room which twenty more typewriters are 
operating continually is, never actually experienced, 
easily imagined. Tests have been conducted Dr. 
Donald Laird, Colgate University, the effect 
typists reducing the noise level room the 
use sound-quieting treatment. The most significant 
result that the subjects under test consumed per 
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cent less energy the quieted room than the noisy 


room. This fact alone indicates definitely that quiet 
working conditions are essential the welfare 
pupil proper ventilation, correct seating, etc. The 
quieting other rooms not ordinarily noisy typ- 
ing classes equally desirable. 

The attainment satisfactory hearing desirable 
sound, which was mentioned the second the two 
major aspects the control sound, becomes prob- 
lem the case large rooms, such assembly halls, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums. One the primary re- 
quirements such rooms that shall possible 
hear and understand speech distinctly and without 
effort, other words, that the room shall acous- 
tically satisfactory. Large rooms this type are, like 
the smaller recitation rooms, constructed 
concrete and hard plaster, and the action sound 
produced the room similar its action smaller 
rooms; namely, that sound reflected from one sur- 
face another hundreds times. However, large 
rooms this multiple reflection appears not only 
magnifying the loudness the sound, but also 
prolongation several seconds duration. 
longation termed “reverberation” and nothing 
more than the echoing and reéchoing sound which 
everyone has observed large bare room. 


Damping Reverberation 


Poor hearing conditions school auditoriums may 
practically every case traced excessive de- 
gree reverberation which, turn, due the large 
size the room and the very high reflecting power 
the floor, wails, and ceiling. The reason that such 
excessive prolongation sound renders the under- 
standing speech difficult impossible that dur- 
ing the interval required for the sound spoken 
word syllable die out the room many more 
words are being uttered the speaker, and the 
consequent overlapping and confusion speech sounds 
which render difficult for hearer distinguish 
and understand the words being spoken. The natural 
solution condition unsatisfactory hearing aris- 
ing from this cause the reduction the reverbera- 
tion; that say, reducing the length time which 
sound prolonged the room. This means that 
room which the reverberation has been lowered 
the sound any single syllable word dies out 
much more quickly that does not overlap the sound 
the words immediately following. other words, 
the reverberation large room lowered, the 
ability understand speech approaches more and 
more nearly the practically perfect hearing condi- 
tions classrooms, which the reverberation 

The means accomplishing this reduction rever- 
beration exactly the same that for quieting small- 
rooms; namely, the application sound-absorbing 
material wall ceiling surfaces. Due the highly 
absorbent action such material, all sound reflected 
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from its surface greatly damped, with the result 
that the number reflections occurring before the 
sound sufficiently damped become inaudible 
much less time than absorbing material were pres- 
ent the room, and consequently the duration any 
sound produced much shortened. 

The importance insuring ideal hearing conditions 
thus eliminating excessive reverberation readily 
apparent. The purposes for which assembly halls and 
auditoriums are generally used, such important an- 
nouncements, speeches, plays, all 
every pupil the room shall able understand 
every word with perfect distinctness. Gymnasiums, 
particularly when used for conducting classes physi- 
cal education, require satisfactory hearing conditions 
that each member the class may understand the 
instructions clearly. The noise-quieting property 
sound-absorbing treatment particularly valuable 
the case gymnasiums, since prevents the noise 
gymnasium classes and athletic contest from becom- 
ing unbearable. 


Requirements Materials 


The commercial development sound-absorbing 
treatments has made rapid progress recent years, 
and the present time there wide variety ma- 
terials the market, most which are designed 
practical finished interior surfaces. The requirements 
which sound-absorbing material should fulfill include 
(1) high sound-absorbing efficiency; (2) finished, at- 
tractive appearance; (3) low maintenance costs; and 
(4) paintability, the ability redecorate the ma- 
terial any number times with any kind paint 
without affecting its sound-absorbing value. 

Almost all the concerns who manufacture sound- 
absorbing materials today are equipped with acoustical 
engineers who are position make individual 
studies any problems noise excessive reverbera- 
tion and prepare scientific analyses and recommen- 
dations for satisfactory solutions. This service ex- 
tended cost obligation the inquirer. Archi- 
tects and school boards are more and more taking ad- 
vantage this service and are today giving the prob- 
lem sound control schools the attention which 
demands. more than probable that few years 
school building which constructed without regard 
this question excessive sound will considered 
obsolete and out keeping with the demands 
modern life school built accordance with the 
construction methods years ago. 


THE USE WORKBOOKS 

Workbooks for many the grade- and high-school subjects 
are being published large quantities. These books, when 
rightly used, are much help saving teacher’s time and 
helping him systematize his course. the other hand, 
they may cause the teacher become sort clerk, turning 
over his teaching function the workbook. this danger 
that Eleanor Olmstead Miller points out the Georgia Edu- 
cation Journal (May, 1931). 
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St. Vincent’s School, Newport News, Virginia— Byron Williams, Architect, Newport News, Virginia 


St. School and Convent 


Newport News, Va. 


HAT the school building shall the center 

parish life and serve both its social and educa- 

tional needs the central idea developed the 
planning and construction the exceedingly complete 
and interesting school building for St. Vincent’s Parish 
Newport News, Va. 

The limitations site which were found the 
architect made necessary arrange the building 
extend through entire block from one street 
another. The main front and central entrance which 
are toward the west, face the school yard and are im- 
mediately opposite side the church. Other en- 
trances open from the end the central corridor, and 
give access directly from the streets. 

The exterior design the building has been carried 
out simplified Tudor Gothic. Ornament has been 
limited the main entrance which crowned with 
statue St. Vincent Paul. The walls are faced 
with Colonial brick and the trim precast concrete 
stone. 

The building entirely fire-resisting construction, 
with brick walls, concrete floors, and stairs, and steel 
corridors above the large spans the auditorium- 
gymnasium. 

Doors and windows throughout are steel; the cor- 
ridors have walls glazed brick, and composition 


floors; the classrooms are plastered and are provided 
with battleship-linoleum floors. The auditorium has 
hardwood floor. 

The building without basement, except for the 
needs the convent, and necessary space for the 
heating apparatus. the first floor the classroom 
section there are five classrooms and kindergarten. 
The office which adjoins one the side entrances, has 
waiting room and toilet. the second floor there 
are five classrooms, library, and laboratory for 
physics and chemistry. There also this floor 
health-inspection and first-aid room. 

The auditorium-gymnasium wing contains the 
first floor reading room which used for small so- 
ciety meetings and has independent entry. This wing 
also has the first floor large playroom and cafe- 
teria, with kitchen adjoining. the second floor 
there completely equipped auditorium-gymnasium, 


_arranged for use the school and the parish for both 


educational and recreational activities. Adjoining this 
room there large meeting room, which may 
used for smaller meetings and social groups, and which 
may later turned into study hall when the enroll- 
ment requires it. 

The convent wing contains the first floor large 
community room, music room, chapel, living 
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Plans St. Vincent’s School and Convent, Newport News, Virginia 
Byron Williams, Architect, Newport News, Virginia 


room, parlor, two sleeping rooms, baths, and toilets. 
The kitchen and dining room, well the storage 
rooms, are the basement, and the second floor con- 
tains eleven single bedrooms and one double bedroom. 

The building heated with vapor-steam system. 
Unit ventilators and automatic temperature control are 
provided the classrooms. 

The building was designed Byron Williams, 
architect, Newport News, Va. The construction was 
begun May, 1930, and the building was completed 
and occupied January, 1931. The cost was $150,000, 
including furniture and equipment. the basis 
520-pupil capacity, the cost was $300 per pupil; 
the space basis, the cost was cents per cubic foot. 


LIBRARY-STUDY ROOM 

consolidated grade and high school which provides 
for pupils formerly attending the small rural and vil- 
lage schools twelve districts was completed recently 
Tully Onondaga county, New York. 

interesting feature this building the library- 
study room. The building has study halls the 
regular type. The homeroom system evidently obviates 
the need for study-room desks. Tables and chairs are 
provided the library-study room. 

This system permits one teacher act full-time 
librarian and study supervisor. obvious advantage, 
also, the accessibility reference books when and 
where they are needed. 
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family large one, many spe- 
cies which are found over wide range 
the United States. They are always interest- 
ing for study with their varying characteristics, grace- 
lines growth, and dainty funnel-shaped blossoms. 

This drawing shows flowers that are useful de- 
signing because their lovely form 
curves. Other features the plant shown will help- 
ful for references when one making actual designs, 
such the buds, leaf arrangements, etc. 

Many species have purplish red flowers but the 
colors range from white crimson, and also pale 
sometimes seen. conspicuous feature 
some, but not this specimen, large involucre in- 
closing the blossoms and seeds. 

The Anemopsis californica grows wet places, es- 
pecially alkaline soil. The form found New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Chihuahua, differs from the typical 
California plant being smaller, smoother, and 
having the petallike bracts shorter than the fullgrown 
cone-shaped spadix. 

Long, flowing lines, good leaf forms, and interesting 
flower structure are valuable decorative possibilities 
presented the second drawing shown herewith. 

One should nature with open mind, ready 
see new beauties and learn much from this great 
teacher. order and rhythm are great laws design, 
plants which are full order and rhythm are inspir- 
ing the eyes which have learned appreciate these 


For instance, the arrangement the flowers the 
Anemopsis californica will surprise and revela- 
tion one who has never noticed the beautiful system 
and order found composite flowers. Instead 
large flower, one might first suppose, this 
“head” containing many tiny flowers arranged close, 
spiral rows conic spadix. This surrounded 
the base involucre large white petallike 
bracts. The little florets are succession bloom 
beginning the base the cone and showing vary- 
ing stages development toward the tip where the 
buds are latest opening. 

While impossible show all the interesting de- 
tails one drawing, the student analyzing any com- 
posite flower may see number possible ways 
express pattern and will hardly know how tell 
his first drawing the things has discovered. 
has had some practice pen technique, will doubt- 
less try out several patterns that are suggested him 
the tiny forms. And since can hardly copy them 
literally, will likely develop something orig- 
inal pen technique that will useful him later 
for various purposes. 

And again, may become fascinated the pleas- 
ing pattern the veining the leaves. With little 
conventionalization, will have designs suitable for 
lacework, all-over patterns, stained glass, what will 
you have! 

Students’ drawings and suggestive designs developed 
from these flowers are shown Page 256. 


Bonacum Institute: New Central Catholic High School, Lincoln, Nebraska— Leo Daly, Architect, Omaha, Nebraska 
The building, now course erection, will contain facilities for 500 students, convent for the Sisters, and chancery offices 
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The Ideal Educator: The 


Educator 


Brothers the Sacred Heart 


iditor's Note. This is Part I of a series of three papers by the Brothers 
{ the Sacred Heart. The work has been translated from the French by 
Brother Louis Joseph, of St. Joseph's Novitiate, Metuchen, N. J. Part 
If, to follow, will deal with ‘“‘The Christian Educator as a Religious.” 


MONG the works mercy which can 
devote ourselves, there none nobler, more 
useful, necessary than the apostolate 

all times, every society, this has been 
the great means salvation. Education reaches the 
innermost being and imprints the child character 
which generally accompanies him through life and 
which might called indelible. may also defined 
the direction soul, raise God and prepare 
for the work which destined heaven. Edu- 
cation unfolds the germs the good placed God 
the heart the child, checks the propensities evil, 
and suppresses excess anything. directs toward 
the acquisition the supreme good all the potent 
agencies with which infinitely wise Providence has 
endowed the soul. sublime calling and therefore 
how perfect must the favored instrument for that 
peerless work! Hence, the Religious considered 
educator youth ought be: 


Virtue is, its essence, but the spirit sacrifice. 
Viewed the light education, this definition seems 
the best, for reminds how strong must 
the religious teacher remain abreast all the obli- 
gations his important charge and how important 
that should master his will. serious and 
abiding virtue without mastery will. 

Virtue must exercised first all, the will, 
forcing tend without hesitation 
tion. Now since perfection the conformity our 
will with that God’s, virtuous life presupposes, 
therefore, perpetual struggle and courageous and 
undaunted will power. therefore the simple truth 
assert that Christian educator youth must 
solidly virtuous. The true religious educator should, 
fact, possess every virtue because the many du- 
ties inherent his mission, the difficulties without 
number arising from pupils, from their families, 
the numerous causes dislikes, fatigues, discourage- 
ments, but especially account the noble end 
the divinization hearts and minds; word, 
religious teacher ought perfect. 


Thoroughly Pious 
breath the soul, the golden key opening heaven, the 
origin and source every gift, every grace, every 
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virtue, the eldest daughter religion and twin sister 
charity; piety “is profitable all Tim. 
iv. 8). But especially profitable, why not say in- 
dispensable, every Christian teacher. fact, 
educate with God the salvation 
souls; employed the noblest and holiest 
all works. But fulfill worthily this almost angelic 
ministry, necessary united God, converse 
with Him, and allow oneself transformed. His 
all-powerful influence. 

Without piety, success possible education, 
because: enlighten intelligence and nourish 
with truth; incline heart virtue and teach 
how avoid the evil which ceaselessly attracts it; 
form will breaking it, were, since must 
first placed under the yoke obedience; man- 
age children with varied and sometimes difficult 
characters; raise heaven even, nature which 
vices encircle and solicit all this work beyond hu- 
man strength. God alone can take hold man what 
has the deepest, the most intimate, and personal. 
Again, enable bring for God the child con- 
fided our care, transform him, this piety ought 
all-pervading. The piety necessary educator 
that which gives life all-divine guidance and 
which constitutes, not accidental fact, passing 
act, having its own day and hour, but state soul 
pervading the whole existence and animating every 
action. 


Learned Man 

That deep knowledge necessary the one whose 
mission enlighten the minds, needs proof. But 
what must shown the influence knowledge 
general and particular speak the kind prop- 
acquire. First all, word about the influence 
knowledge ourselves and our pupils: Long ago 
great mind was wont say, little knowledge may 
estrange from religion but deep one will surely lead 
back it.” Lord Bacon never said anything truer. 
Shallow minds, self-styled “learned” may allow them- 
selves dazzled what they pretentiously call 
“enlightenment” and may thus easily lose common sense 
attributing themselves the title, full pride, 
freethinkers and agnostics. the contrary, the truly 
learned man generally deeply religious. But 
especially our pupils that the influence 
edge deeply felt. Virtue, holiness life, converts the 
world. Nevertheless, believe that the prestige 
science greater still and its empire more felt 
allied with them. teacher, whose knowledge falls 
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short does not inspire respect, unless surrounded 
with the halo holiness; educator whose intellec- 
tual erit known sees innumerable souls amenable 
his influence. 

wonderful think that souls will come 
all confidence and that words will received 
oracles, they fall from learned what power- 
ful reason throw myself generously into the work 
for the acquisition knowledge and thus add, the 
authority right, the moral authority much more 
convincing the minds the pupils! 

But secondly, what science proper 
Every day religious educators should bring home 
this saying Father Guibert, “There profane 
science, there but God and His works. you study 
but God, you not know all, you study the world 
only, you hardly know anything. The study science 
must walk hand hand with that God, they com- 
plete each other.” 

teacher must therefore well acquainted with 
that kind science which called profane: 
necessity and its influence great. The best place 
must, however, reserved pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy. But must especially well grounded Di- 
vine science which everyone should rest sound 
philosophical and theological principles, thorough 
and loving knowledge the Divine Master, His works, 
and His doctrine. religious educators, ought 
take for our motto, “God and science but science for 
God.” The name God its beginning and end, the 
Alpha and the Omega, which encircles and consecrates 
another great name, “Science.” 


truly love the Heart Jesus? The answer 
will the affirmative our soul fed zeal. 
Love and zeal together. “Zeal springs from the in- 
tensity love” (St. Thomas). “He who neglects 
help his neighbor’s soul, does not really love God be- 
cause does not seek increase His glory” (St. 
Aloysius). “You say that you love Jesus, give proof 
it: the best is, not alone loving Him, but try 
cause Him loved all” (St. Augustine). 

The motives urging live life zeal are nu- 
merous. might name: the immense love God bears 
souls; the greatness zeal, constituting perfect 
act charity; the value souls, for the Divine Mas- 
ter has judged them worthy His most precious 
Blood; the numberless dangers which lurk about the 
ignorant souls; the desperate struggle which nowadays 
carried around the heart the young and the 
magnificent reward promised “He who causeth 
sinner converted from the error his way 
shall save his soul from death” (James 20). “They 
that instruct many unto justice shall shine the stars 
for all eternity” (Dan. xii. 3). “Take this child and 
nurse him for Me: will give thee thy wages” (Exod. 
ii. 9). 

our zeal resembles that our Divine Model, 
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will perfect and eminently fruitful; must free 
from all ambition and vanity, seek not own 
glory” (Matt. vi. 25, 16); therefore must likewise 
free from must consuming. “The 
zeal Thy house hath eaten up” (John ii. 17) 
prudent and restrained; kind and strong; animated 
the spirit sacrifice; supernatural “But seek 
not own glory there one that seeketh and judg- 
eth” (John viii. persevering. 

Religious teachers, since you have received from 
God noble mission, since you have charge souls, 
apply yourselves the words St. Paul: “Woe 
unto preach not the Gospel” Cor. ix. 16). 
And allow say you: “Do not say, want 
save soul, but rather, want save the world.” 


Must Watchful 

“Be watchful; remember what you have received 
and keep with the greatest care” (Apoc. xvi. 15). 
have made thee watchman the house Israel” 
(Ezek. iii. 17). who are intrusted with the con- 
duct others are placed there above all, observe 
attentively the maneuvers the enemy salvation, 
elude the decoys and dangers which the devil has 
prepared catch those souls his snares” (St. John 
Chrysostom). necessary unto all 
things!” (St. Peter Chrysologus). have been placed 
watch over the souls confided me” (St. Bernard). 
“Tt when your watchfulness lacking, that the devil 
freely does his work under cover your imprudent 
security” (St. Ambrose). “The sleep the shepherd 
brings joy the wolf” (St. Ephrem). “The lack 
watchfulness gives wild beasts the occasion at- 
tack the flock and devour it” (St. Athanasius). “If 
knew what misfortune let, our want 
watchfulness, bad habit begin, would prefer 
die rather than the cause it” (St. Teresa). 
“Watch and never tire warn and correct, because 
what cut off may grow again, the enemies chased 
away, return; what appears smothered, flares 
again; what seems asleep, awakes once more. 
little have corrected once, twice: must cutting 
and pruning daily and our watchfulness careful, 
will find always curtail” (St. Bernard). su- 
perior must his guard against restless and sus- 
picious vigilance; must learn how differentiate 
between virtue—and restlessness 
weakness; must not those minds, timid, dis- 
trustful, suspicious which take exception all and 
which everything upsets” (Bourdaloue). “Thou wilt 
thy utmost, according thy powers and the grace 
which shall give thee, have many eyes there 
are souls confided thee” (our Lord St. Mary 
Magdalen Pazzi). 

The above words give strong arguments for the fol- 
lowing principles: Our watchfulness absolutely nec- 
essary; must never relax; everywhere must ac- 
company the souls confided us, following all those 
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placed under our care; must both mild and firm; 
must anticipate evil, repair check its spread; 
finally, thanks strength obtaihed prayer and sac- 
rifice, must gifted with some kind television 


telepathy which enables our influence exer- 


cised all places where our pupils may found, ac- 
companying them out school and thus saving them. 


Firm But Mild 


have taken two staffs, one have called mildness, 
the other have named firmness; and have led the 
flock confided me.” Such the ideal: hand 
iron velvet gloved. “Be kind without weakness; 
severe but with measure; zealous for justice but 
chastising; indulgent but not em- 
bolden vice lack firmness correcting” (St. 
Gregory). 

God Himself shows how necessary this firm- 
ness anyone having direct others. What rec- 
ommends above all Josue placing him the head 
the Chosen People, courage and valiant 
for thou shalt bring this people into the. promised 
land” (Deut. xxi. 7). 

This virtue essential bring happy end the 
difficult work the sanctification souls. All the 
saints have given the example and have strongly 
advised its practice. rough file takes off better the 
rust and gives brighter polish steel than fine 
one. The best blades are those which the hardest 
blows the hammer were not spared.” These are the 
words the mild St. Francis Sales. 

Educators, let then men firmness, with 
humor, caprice, stubbornness use that muscular 
strength which galls and wounds, but likewise with 
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weakness, dull, easy-going mildness, none 
that blundering kindness that leads the pupils toa want 
respect first, then disobedience, contempt, 
sometimes open revolt with its train evils. 


Disinterested and Unselfish 


Esteem for pupils. Disinterestedness seems 
the most salient quality the teacher. Devotedness 
every instant and naturally supposes disinter- 
estedness. the breach from morning till night, fac- 
ing hearts, intellects, wills, temperaments, characters 
which allow only with difficulty, reformed; en- 
lightened, order attach them the good, 
perfect them and shape them. all this, the teach- 
must give himself, sacrifice his own time, rest, 
leisure, personal tastes for that school population 
which will but rarely understand many efforts, 
many sacrifices, much heroism. Without this dis- 
interestedness, drawn from the constant consideration 
God and heaven, the fire devotedness would not 
slow flicker and die out. 

persevere this superhuman work, neces- 
sary raise our heart high, very high, God Him- 
self. From these Divine regions will come down, 
down the child confided our care, and that 
soul, times hard educate, will recognize 
the likeness God and that image will become very 
dear us; will love it. loving heart the breast 
the teacher the assured pledge success, for the 
child never resists these allurements. The true affec- 
tion the teacher then the greatest means suc- 
cess his work. Love the children and you will 
whatever you please with them; you will raise them 
you and from you God. 


History the Fourth Grade: 
Lesson Plan Clara Woltring 


Editor’s Note. This article, in its annotations, reveals what is really 
essential in planning a lesson, It is not just pulling subject matter to- 
gether. Subject matter must be adapted to the pupil. It must, as Pestalozzi 
said, be “‘psychologized.’’ The adaptation must be graded by educational 
ideas as is here indicated. The author is a teacher in the public schools 
of Milwaukee. 


Topic and Objectives 

The topic, “Why Henry Hudson remembered 
one the great studied with the follow- 
ing objective 

enable the children relive imaginatively the 
exploratory adventures Hudson, 
their background for the later study American 
history. 

help them acquire sympathetic insight into 
the problems the past and vivid appreciation 
the explorer’s achievements. 

stimulate their sense reality providing 


opportunities for the observation the globe, pictures, 
and maps, for reflective thinking, and for expressional 
activities. 

secure the functioning essential reading 


Preparing the Ground 
Recall previously acquired knowledge. What 
famous English explorer have just added our 
time chart? (Drake.) Why have given him place 
among the important explorers? What date have 
printed for his space the chart 
Presentation new information. Today shall 


dominant purpose the conception the plan presented has been 
demonstrate how, despite the fact that the vocabulary of much historical 
reading material designed for the elementary school is too mature for pupils 
in the intermediate grades, the books available can, nevertheless, be used 
as an effective medium of instruction if the attempt is made to discover the 
maximum possibilities of selected parts. 


> 
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become acquainted with another interesting English 
explorer. His name was Henry Hudson. (Write name 
the blackboard.) explored about years 
after Drake had made his vovage around the world, 
how can find out where place his name the 
time chart? (Add 1577 and 32.) Hudson’s date 
1609, where will his space arranged the 
(Historical concept continuity recognized estab- 
lishing time relationships.) 

Enrichment previous associations. prob- 
able that pupil will volunteer the information that 
Henry Hudson discovered the Hudson River. the 
children not associate the name the river with 
that the explorer, their attention will directed 
the identity the names. The question which will 
elicited from the class, possible, is: How did 
Henry Hudson discover the Hudson River 

Use maps localize the historical fact. Before 
finding out how Hudson happened discover the river, 
let find the river one our maps. what group 
states shall able find it? Study your map 
and see what great city Hudson would find the 
mouth the Hudson River today. Our story today 
will tell why Hudson came the region New 
York City and what saw place the skyscrapers. 
(Historical concept continuity recognized es- 
tablishing place relationships.) 


Procedure 


Explain the fact that the people Hudson’s time 
were seeking short route the Far East. The Eng- 
lish merchants were eager expand their trade with 
other countries. short passageway the East was 
desired. 

Which the explorers know had looked for 
short route India many years before? What idea did 
Magellan have? Around what continent did sail 
Knowing what about Magellan’s trip, why 
you think the English did not wish use this route? 
(Stormy strait.) There another reason why the Eng- 
lish were thinking about better passage the East. 

With the help the globe, establish the idea that 
the geographers Hudson’s time wished sail from 
Europe directly north and reach the Pacific Ocean 
crossing the Arctic Ocean. Ask child locate 
England the globe. Explain that the English hoped 
sail north into the Arctic Ocean and east into what 
other ocean? After reaching the Pacific Ocean how 
would they reach China and India? Ask the child 
report his findings the class. What was really de- 
sired, then, was passage the Far East sailing 
what direction from England? The English were, 
therefore, seeking what was called the Northeast 
Passage. 

Why you think they were eager send their 
ships the northern route. Show the globe and call 
attention the reduced circumference the earth 
the poles. 

Tell about Hudson’s first attempt find the North- 


east Passage under English auspices. Locate Green- 
land, the coast which Hudson followed. you 
think that found difficult northward? 
Locate the globe another area which would have 
similar weather conditions. What recent explorer has 
gone the South Pole? What did find? Ask 
the class report Byrd’s experiences told him- 
self while lecturing they have been able re- 
construct them while looking pictures. Show pic- 
tures emphasize the presence ice and snow. Know- 
ing the conditions the South Pole, what you 
think Hudson found? Emphasize the fact that 
Byrd’s trip was hazardous, the similar expedition 
Hudson was greater risk. (Limited knowledge 
the earth.) Show picture Hudson’s boat and 
lead the children conclude that his boat 
ferior Byrd’s. (Concept change produced in- 
ventions. Interpretation contemporary events.) Ver- 
ify the conjecture the class telling how Hudson 
was obliged abandon the idea sailing farther 
north account icepacks and extremely cold 
weather. (Operation geographical influences.) 

Explain the second attempt find the Northeast 
Passage having the class locate Spitzbergen the 
world map their geographies. Ask the children 
tell what new idea Hudson must have had. Instead 
sailing directly across the Arctic Ocean, had 
originally planned do, was probably hoping 
sail northeast along the coasts Europe and Asia. 
Did succeed? Verify the children’s inference that 
there clear opening through the ice. 

What you think the English merchants said when 
Hudson had returned from the second voyage? Hud- 
son, however, was not discouraged their refusal 
fit out another expedition. One our history books 
will tell about the third attempt find the passage. 

Distribute Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s 
Children, Book Two. Children read silently pages 137- 
find answers the following questions: 

What country gave Hudson third chance? 

What was the name the boat which the trad- 
ing company furnished 

What new plan did Hudson have? (Direct West- 
ward Passage the Pacific Ocean.) 

(Silent reading secure information.) 

All answers the questions are supported oral 
reading appropriate sentences, especially there 
are conflicting reports from the children. (Oral read- 
ing prove point.) 

Follow discussion the questions which 
answers were sought the book: 

Hudson succeeded discovering new land 
this voyage, whom did rightfully belong? Why 
(Anticipate later claims the Dutch territory 
America.) What conversation you think Hudson 
might have had with the Dutch Trading Company be- 
fore set out his third voyage? Call for volunteers 
impersonate Hudson and some the Dutch mer- 
chants imaginary conversation. 
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Recall the name the ship. Stimulate curiosity 
with reference its meaning. Announce that the rea- 
son for the name will pupil reads 
from Founders Our Nation Halleck and Frantz, 
page 199. (Audience reading contribute informa- 

Illustrate the meaning Hudson’s search for 
direct Westward Passage reference the map. 
Locate Virginia, north which the explorer looked 
for strait through North America the Pacific 
Ocean. Ask the class whether Hudson succeeded. Em- 
ohasize the width the continent this point. 
had found strait here, would this have been the 
kind route people were hoping find? Supplement 
the information furnished the book which the class 
has consulted telling how Hudson was forced 
his sailors abandon the search for the Northeast 
Passage and explore warmer region. 

Read the class from Shaw’s Discoverers and Ex- 
plorers, pages 116-117. (Teacher’s reading set 
high standard for audience reading.) Hudson sailed 
far south Chesapeake Bay find the region men- 
tioned John Smith, his friend, and then sailed 
northward until came bay near what now 
called Long Island. What bay was it? Examine the 
map and see where Hudson sailed from the bay. What 
did Hudson hope had found? What made him think 
was ocean waters? Did reach the Pacific 
Ocean this route? Why did make this mistake? 
(Inexact knowledge the continent.) Call attention 
railroad and steamship folders which contain pic- 
tures the Hudson River looks the region 
the Palisades. 

you think that Hudson and his sailors saw any 
people they sailed the river? What you sup- 
pose the Indians did when they first saw the Half 
Moon? group children will read the various re- 
marks made the Indians when they first saw the 
strange ship. Six pupils read character parts from 
Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children, Book 
II, pp. (Audience reading entertain others.) 

What might have happened next How you think 
the Indians were treated Hudson? Some children 
are ready report what they have read Explorers 
and Founders America Foote and Skinner. 
ready ask them questions after they have given 
their reports. reading.) 

Encourage questions from the children. Try have 
them see that tomorrow’s lesson ought tell how far 
the Hudson River the explorer sailed before 
discovered his mistake, what did after leaving the 
river, and what happened when reached Holland. 


Clinching 


Ask the class what pictures they might able 
draw for their motion picture the explorers. Pos- 
sible suggestions are: Hudson near the coast Green- 
land; the Half Moon the Hudson River; Hudson 
speaking the Indians; and the Palisades. 

Stimulate discussion the problem: Since Hud- 
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son did not find what had intended discover 
1609, why remember this date? Why are 
not interested remembering the dates his first 
and second voyages 

Display the books placed the reading 
table for independent reading during spare time. Sug- 
gest that reading them carefully will aid the children 
representing the events they have selected. Remind 
the class the fact that the public library has other in- 
teresting books which describe Hudson’s explorations. 
Encourage the class bring related reading material 
from their home libraries. (Recreatory reading.) 

Show picture the Half Moon. Call for volun- 
teers compare this ship with those used previous 
explorers and report the differences the next 
history period. 


Interpretation 


probably inferable that the purpose the 
italicized parenthetical material has been direct at- 
tention the pedagogical significance the subject 
matter presented and the method employed. the 
execution this scheme has seemed admissible 
view the stated aims emphasize, addition 
the application fundamental principles teaching 
history, the possibilities offered the unit for various 
types reading situations. 

The educational objective which has been pursued 
the foregoing plan high degree mental ac- 
tivity the part the pupil induced means other 
than premature reliance upon the potentialities 
text. Analysis the lesson from this standpoint 
brings into prominence the following incentives 
pupil 

Recalling and reorganizing previously acquired in- 
formation before making inferences called for ques- 
tions. Participating discussions. Asking questions. 
Listening the teacher’s presentation certain por- 
tions the subject matter. Inverstigating problem 
member committee and reporting the findings 
the class. Interpreting reading material. Drawing. 
Exercising the dramatic impulse. Interpreting maps. 


References for Pupils 

Beard, A., and Bagley, C., First Book American His- 
tory, pp. 

Blaisdell, Albert, American History for Little Folks, pp. 38-39. 

Burnham, Smith, Hero Tales from History, pp. 118-124. 

Foote and Skinner, Explorers and Founders America, pp. 
168-186. 

Forman, E., First Lessons American History, pp. 

Gordy, F., Leaders Making America, pp. 82-85. 

Guerber, A., Story the Thirteen Colonies, pp. 102-105. 

Halleck, P., and Frantz, J., Founders Our Nation, pp. 
198-201. 

Johonnot, James, Stories Our Country, pp. 24-29. 


‘Pratt, Mara, America’s Story for America’s Children, Book Two, 


pp. 137-140. 
Shaw, Edward, Discoverers and Explorers, pp. 116-117. 
Southworth, V., Builders Our Country, pp. 123-129. 


References for Teachers 
Bacon, M., Henry Hudson, Chaps. VI-IX. 
Janvier, Thomas, Henry Hudson, Chaps. 
The Classroom Teacher, Volume VIII, pp. 483-488. 
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“Shipwreck Spiritual Future Mankind” 

rily thoughful, stimulating, and scholarly book that 
great English student Plato, Taylor. dis- 
plays scholarship and reveals spirit that wish 
were characteristic our Catholic books. The book 
introduced you paragraph from the introduc- 
tion which especially significant and appropriate 
Catholic school journal. This furnished material for 
meditation trip from Milwaukee New York 
and back again. Make the basis half-hour’s 
meditation. Here is: 

Indeed something more stake than the fate 
particular historical faith, however dear august. Not 
Christianity only, but religion itself, its trial. may 
quite well that the future philosophical student history 
will yet find the most significant and disquieting all the 
social changes the “Victorian age” the combination 
universal state-inforced primary education with the trans- 
ference the work the teacher the hands laymen 
under effective ecclesiastical theological control. The 


effect this successful laicization education has inevitably 
been raise the immediate practical question whether moral 
conduct, the direction life, does not form self-contained 
domain, and ethics wholly autonomous science, neither 
requiring support completion from religion, nor affording 
rational ground for religious convictions any kind. The 
gravity this practical issue can hardly exaggerated. 
Something more momentous than even our national existence 
stake; the question that ideal life for the 
whole future humanity. idle hope, some 
our contemporaries perhaps are hoping, that the secularization 
education may least leave religion being grace- 
ful and desirable embellishment life for the exceptionally 
sensitive and imaginative souls. the very nature 
living religion claim the supreme direction effort and 
action. the claim disallowed, religion itself ceases 
real; allowed, idle dispute the right religion 
made the foundation education. wrong answer 
the question about the relations morality and religion, once 
generally accepted, certain, sooner later, made 
the foundation educational policy, and adoption 
radically vicious educational policy means shipwreck for the 
spiritual future mankind. 


School News Diocesan Papers 

The policy keeping your public informed regard- 
ing the work, difficulty, problems, and finance the 
school system accepted principle public educa- 
tion. should less obvious principle the 
Catholic parochial-school system. 

One the useful ways this through reg- 
ular school column the diocesan weekly newspaper. 
This should more than list personal items, 
school plays, and other routine news items from 
schools. 

possible make such “news” from schools 
informative what happening the school, 
constructive its proposals for improvement, and 
helpful stimulating interest and securing aid. 

recall that one the greatest effective and con- 
structive agencies New York public education was 
the school-news pages, first the New York Globe, 
and then the New York World, under the editorship 
Tristram Metcalfe. 

The opportunity exists the Catholic-school field, 
the diocesan paper seems the means hand. 
Some have taken advantage it; why not all? And 
all could make more general and more constructive use 
the instrument. 


Liturgy 

receive intermittently new appeal for new 
building which associated some way not always 
clear with the devotion the Little Flower. 
not here state the very queer notions which are sug- 
gested these numerous appeals for the mediation 
the Little Flower. want call attention the 
fact that this means education. gives very 
definite notions regarding the saints, not always 
accordance with the mind the Church. 

This idea came home connection with 
examination the Mass the Feast the Little 
Flower. suggested too the tremendous power the 
new emphasis the liturgy, and the significance 
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the liturgical apostolate. What idea the 
Thérése the Child Jesus get from the Mass? 
The collect the day suggests underlying motif. 

Lord, Who hath said: Unless become little chil- 
dren shall not enter the kingdom heaven: grant us, 
Thee follow, humility and simplicity heart, 
the footsteps the virgin, St. Thérése, that may obtain 
everlasting rewards. Who 

And note how this reénforced the Gospel 
the day: 

“At that time, the disciples came Jesus saying: Who, 
thinkest Thou, the greater the Kingdom Heaven? 
\nd Jesus calling unto Him little child, set him the 
midst them, and said: Amen say you, unless you 
converted and become little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom heaven. Whosoever therefore shall hum- 
himself this little child, the greater the king- 
dom heaven.” 


And the gradual very appositely says 


confess Thee, Father, Lord heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent and hast revealed them little ones. 

“My hope, Lord, from youth.” 

And read the tract this Mass, and seem 
understand: have loved thee with everlasting 
love.” And pray with the Church the post- 
communion. 


the heavenly mystery, Lord, enkindle with the 
fire that love, which Thy virgin blessed Thérése gave 
herself Thee victim love for mankind. Through 
our Lord.” 


And come away from the Mass with saintly, 
glorious conception the saint. read her life 
with finer insight and greater appreciation. rebel 
little against the commercialization the saint, and 
the utilization the devotion the saint for raising 
money for anything everything. And back 
the liturgical conception the saint with her 
childlike simplicity and everlasting love, and are 
strengthened and edified. How different that concep- 
tion from the one the printing presses are utilizing 
spread among the people. 

“Back the liturgy” wise slogan for school 
education and for adult education. 


Diocesan Parochial Units 

have read recent years great deal criti- 
cism the district system public education. There 
has been carried extensive propaganda for coun- 
boards education and county school systems. 
have read great deal discussions surveys about 
population trends cities relation the size the 
individual school district. the increasing literature 
educational finance there are striking and shocking 
statistics the amount wealth back each school 
child, and the inequality burden people ad- 
joining school districts. Has all this literature any sig- 
nificance for parochial-school administration What 
it? ask some questions for your consideration, and 
leave that for the present. 

Are the elements entering into the selection 
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unit for the rendering religious services Cath- 
olic population the same elements that enter into the 
provision elementary education for Catholic 

the ability provide educational facilities for 
Catholic children reasonably equal among parishes, 
there wide variation, and consequently, there 
widely different 

the provision Catholic elementary education 
parochial units the only practical one? 

there any possibility diocesan system 
Catholic elementary schools with constructive and 
helpful diocesan supervision and control, and financed 
from diocesan funds collected especially for this 


purpose 


The Lives Saints 
the Commonweal recently its editor, Michael 
Williams quoted very interesting passage from the 


Wauchope’s brief but vivid study Marie Eustelle 
Harpain. The remark quoted discussing Agnes 
Repplier’s Mére Marie the Ursulines. The passage 
emphasizes the statement quoted the intro- 
duction the work the fifth grade the cur- 
riculum for the parochial schools Chicago. (C. J., 
April, 1931.) Father Steuart says: 

The worst all biographies are the lives the saints. 
One may say this without prejudice those brilliant excep- 
tions which recent years have really begun give one 
hope that the reproach may soon pass away. The writers 
the lives the saints have suffered too long from the 
tyranny formula. One feels that they have consistently 
‘written syllogism, saint acts such-and-such way: 
So-and-so was saint: therefore. Character, age, cen- 
tury, nationality, up-bringing and forth went for nothing, 
best were noted mere accessories; they were not rec- 
ognized the the person whom they be- 
they were not allowed (or scarecly so) explain any- 
thing him; they did not fit into the picture according 
plan, they were left out it. The result has been simply this, 
that the mind the average reader the saints have formed 
class altogether remote from the ordinary run humanity 
with which acquainted; they might well the in- 
habitants another planet; they hardly touch actuality 


any point. 

This the ideal for presenting those great spiritual 
heroes and heroines called saints, whether the great 
scholarly biographies, the popular digests 
the classes the elementary school. the foundation 
such demand the sound educational principle 
that the child shall taught nothing which needs 
unlearned. half truths, pseudoexplanations 
satisfy the child now, guesses, superstitious 
practices, nor any practices looking scrupulosities. 
Dilution doctrine nor sentimentality justified. 
There must among teachers children sounder 
historical knowledge the facts the lives the 
saints, and sounder knowledge child psychology, 
are avoid the bad existing practices noted 
above. 


and Teacher 


Mother Anselm, O.P. 


Note. This common-sense summary the relationship 
principal to teachers. 

word principal means one who takes first 

place, leader, chief, head. is, therefore, 

very apt name for the superior officer 
school for the first little republic, the leader 
army, the chief important business, the 
head large family. The school all these and 
more. the seminary every moral and civic vir- 
tue. this complex organization, the teachers sub- 
ordinate officers and coworkers take important 
place that without their help and loyalty, the best 
principal could accomplish very little anything 
all. 

The principal, being the first and chief, must act 
and speak one having and the teachers 
must know and respect this authority. not mean 
this, however, that the wise principal should make 
that authority felt all occasions and lord over 
his teachers; but rather that, the words St. 
Augustine superior, should desire rather 
loved than feared.” 

The chief duties the principal are direct, in- 
spect, and discipline. prudent, will direct, 
inspect, and discipline not appear dictatorial, 
narrow, and arbitrary. will remember that the 
least governed school the best governed. principal 
must possess prudence eminent degree. Wisdom, 
justice, and ready sympathy, should also adorn him, 
would successful director. 

prudent principal will study the personalities 
his teachers and know when and whom may 
unbend, and when and with whom must remain 
his dignity. will seek the proper place and time 
correct the delinquent and encourage the weak. 
The teachers will recur him their difficulties be- 
cause they see him leader not driver. His criti- 
cisms, all times, should constructive rather than 
destructive. this wise will the vision and the 
inspiration his teachers and his visits inspection 
will hailed with joy instead being dreaded. 

His understanding sympathy will evoke initiative 
the teachers and keep the school from becoming 
mere machine operated one man. frequently 
holding teachers’ meetings where school topics are dis- 
cussed informal manner, the principal can make 
known his views for the betterment the school 
whole, and, the same time, hear the opinions 
the teachers matters vital interest them. 
teachers are made feel that they have right 
voice their opinions and are given credit for initiative, 
they will with the principal all good causes even 
they have sacrifice some their leisure for the 


benefit the community. The principal’s attitude 
these meetings largely responsible for the esprit 
corps his school. 

The true principal has poor teachers will not 
have them for long. his wise counsel the indi- 
vidual teacher, will encourage the young and timid 
high endeavor their chosen profession, and heart- 
the older teacher get out the rut into which 
long familiarity with certain grade work has left her, 
and adopt newer methods. his inspections, 
must never hastily condemn teacher for seeming 
lapse, but sympathetic manner must try find 
out the cause the trouble and, possible, suggest 
remedy. 

true superior, the principal must himself 
example every school virtue. Therefore, must 
keep himself informed the best methods school 
management. must progressive all that per- 
tains teaching that may leader the 
true sense the word. must never expect more 
from his teachers than would willing him- 
self. his leadership real, will inspire confidence 
his teachers and the discipline the school will 
take care itself. 

principal, who has the good his school heart, 
will always uphold the authority teacher and 
never, under any circumstances, undermine that au- 
thority reproving teacher the presence pupils 
show his “superiority” contradicting public 
orders given the teacher meddling with the or- 
dinary classwork. 

Whenever the principal feels justice bound 
side with pupil against teacher, will settle the 
question with such tact and courtesy that the teacher’s 
authority not weakened. The principal should make 
the teacher feel that she shares the good govern- 
ment the school, and that only the harmonious 
working together principal and teachers will the 
goal reached; namely, the education the child 
for time and eternity. 


DIFFICULTY PRIMARY READING 


Some the methods common use assist the primary 
pupil over the difficulty recognizing new words have 
proved unsatisfactory. Dr. Arthur Gates, Columbus 
University, discussing the matter series four articles 
Modern Education (Cleveland, Ohio). Dr. Gates calls 
the method suggests the “Intrinsic Method” teaching 
reading. This method prepares the pupils for lesson contain- 
ing number new words series short reading 
exercises from Work-Play Book each introducing one 
the new words encountered later when the pupils take 
the new lesson their reader. 
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Editor’s Note. Girl Scouting is a useful supplementary means of educa- 
tion. It supplements home, school, and church, and may reenforce them. 
may introduce ideas which find confirmation and reenforcement home 
and school. It provides a socially useful way of employing leisure that 
nay otherwise given less desirable pursuits. The author this 
irticle Girl Scout organizer the national headquarters New 
York City. 

importance extracurricular activities means 
preparing the child for well-rounded life both 
itizen and individual now fully recognized the mod- 
ern school. realizing the truth the dictum uttered 
\ristotle many years ago that the true aim education 
‘he proper use leisure. What does man when has 
nothing do? The answer the test his character, his 
might almost say his religious practices. 

Good schools nowadays incorporate their schedules activi- 
ties calculated discover individual interests, develop 
hese interests, and inculcate sense both personal and 
social responsibility. Many, and among them the parochial 
schools loom largely, are not the financial position make 
any such provisions. They have depend outside organiza- 
tions which, the words distinguished educator, Philip 
Cox, Ph.D., offer “programs purposeful 
tive activities service and accomplishment which closely 
parallel and reénforce that the junior high school.” Among 
these are the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. This article will deal 
with the latter. 

That some parochial schools are already using the Girl Scout 
program shown figures available the national head- 
quarters. New York City alone, troops are now attached 
parochial schools and churches under the general super- 
vision pastors and Sisters and under the direct leadership 
trained Catholic women. 


Scout Activities 

There are three aspects from which the Girl Scout program 
interest the modern educator who believes that 
the business the school develop the whole child, body 
and character well mind. The first the opportunity 
affords for the development personal aptitudes. Over 
proficiency tests encourage the girls explore their tastes 
many fields knowledge. These include all the domestic 
which girl once got her training the old- 
fashioned, self-supporting home. They include that vast field 
nature lore, which the girl introduced invigorating 
hikes adventurous camping trips. They include such arts 
dramatics, painting, music, singing, and dancing. And the 
knowledge always acquired play, for Girl Scouting must, 
first all, good fun. the leader rests the burden 
guiding this play its purpose. 

The first aim the leader discover interest and then 
follow wherever may lead. The starting point may the 
most casual sort. thistle floating against the blue the sum- 
mer sky may lead one think other wind-blown seeds, 
other ways seed scattering, various devices for this vital 
matter seed dispersal, and on, until one touches upon 
many the most profound problems with which science 
concerned. 

leader may, one leader recently did, take her troop 
all-day trip sawmill. They rode logging train 
far into the mountains and saw the entire process from the 
cutting the trees their finishing and shipping. “We be- 
came much interested,” she wrote, “that now know just 
how every piece wood find use about our houses has 
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been sawed. Imagine, you can, the fun get out dis- 
covering crosscuts, quarter saw, and tangential sawing the 
things about us. can measure the height tree and 
estimate the amount lumber standing timber, too.” 

Another leader took her troop through mine. “It was 
exciting experience for only one girl had ever been 
mine before. The superintendent gave each specimen 
when left. have found twenty different kinds stone 
used our local building and monuments. would not 
have believed possible before made this study. has 
been great eye-opener.” 

tree-finder project started very simply with attempt 
name from memory all the trees the block. “Of course 
could not it, went out see these strange trees 
for the first time. From this went the nearest park and 
followed this trips into the country.” 


Building Character 

second aspect Girl Scouting which interests the mod- 
ern educator that which deals with the building char- 
acter. fundamental aim the organization help each 
girl adjust herself emotionally her family, her community, 
her circumstances, and her opportunities. few incidents will 
illustrate how successfully that aim often achieved. 

When Sally* became Girl Scout, she was timid, sensitive 
child with delicate physique. Now, after three years, she 
leader not only among the younger girls but her own 
group well, and her extreme sensitiveness has been turned 
from handicap social asset. The leader her troop 
writes that Sally quick detect the first note discord 
group, and helps quietly her own accord heal 
misunderstandings among her friends. She stronger phys- 
ically, too. Three summers camp have made possible for 
her physical growth keep pace with her spiritual devel- 
opment. 

Julia’s transformation quite remarkable, though 
took somewhat longer bring about. She was thought 
unusually stubborn girl; but her leader, after carefully 
studying her, concluded that she was not stubborn but 
conscious. She was oversized and painfully the fact. 
She was phlegmatic, too, and previous taking Girl 
Scouting, she had made effort cultivate friends in- 
terests outside her home circle. Her leader reports that, dur- 
ing five years Girl Scouting, she has made exceptional prog- 
ress helpfulness, consideration for others, tact, and sincerity, 
and the past two years has overcome her very bad case 
self-consciousness. 

Those who knew Joan when she first came into the Girl 
Scout troop have truly said that she was very unsocial child 
and one who always very much wished her own way. “As 
see her now the troop,” writes her leader, outstand- 
ing for her friendliness and sociability. With her knowledge 
how with people and her practice doing so, has 
come self-confidence which she did not have before. She will 
anything help any other girl, matter how much time 
takes.” 

third but not least important aspect Girl Scouting 
the facilities affords for the exercise those virtues which 
are the basis good citizenship. Self-government the guid- 
ing principle Girl Scout organization. The members each 
troop must plan their work and play that certain ends de- 
sired all them will accomplished. Shall they hike 


*The incidents described are true, but the names are fictitious. 
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Saturday have candy sale? Shall they raise money buy 
books for the troop library shall the money the day 
nursery? answer such questions these acceptably the 
group requires democratic organization, and girl’s educa- 
tion the difficulties well the advantages democracy 
often begins this point. 


The Organization 


The troop subdivided into patrols eight. Each patrol 
elects one its members act its leader. She, confer- 
ence with the three other patrol leaders and the leader the 
troop, who adult, decides all questions pertaining the 
group whole. Her ability codperate and compromise, 
use judgment and restraint now demand. Tact, too, will 
required reporting decision which unpopular her 
particular patrol. Then will the turn the other patrol 
members adjust themselves amicably the will the 
majority. 

Sometimes this little court patrol leaders with its one 
grown-up member has deal with purely personal problems. 
one the new girls painfully shy? Then perhaps respon- 
sible part the next play will give her self-confidence. 
another girl rough speech and manner? Then patience and 
unfailing courtesy must shown her. 

The fact that the patrol such small unit, gives each girl 
opportunity profit from this experience patrol leader. 
Self-confidence and initiative are developed, well toler- 
ance and sympathetic insight into character. Readiness 
assume responsibility, readiness, too, hold herself and her 
desires the background fact, fine sense propor- 
tion social situations required. 

Girl Scouts also begin early exercise their responsibilities 
citizens. Lunches are cooked and served them many 
public schools; they assist community centers, day 
nurseries, city planting projects. Last winter their civic 
sense taught the girls help every possible way the 
alleviation the distress caused unemployment. They 
organized benefits, the proceeds which bought coal and food 
for those need. They “adopted” individual babies and fam- 
ilies, whose wants they had learned through established 
welfare agencies. They collected clothes which they cleaned 
and mended and presented settlement houses and relief 
societies for distribution the poor. Best all they helped 
one another and remembered their promise cheerful 
all times. 

Outdoor Life 

That the homemaking and community service features 
the Girl Scout program should frequently overlooked 
doubt due the emphasis placed the organization 
camping. Camping essential part Girl Scouting, 
because the program based the belief that girl who 
goes through life ignorant the natural world missing 
fine and fundamental human experience. The girl who has 
slept under the stars has better conception the space 
which her small world swings. The girl who has made friends 
with bird, beast, flower, and tree has better conception 
the work her Creator. 

balance the physical, mental and spiritual aspects 
Girl Scouting naturally the work the leader. Girl Scout- 
ing needs more leaders badly. The girls like the program, and 
their parents like for them, but without captains there can 
troops. Many people have inquired what precisely 
are the qualifications the leader. They have been summed 
recently these sentences: “If the leader can make the 
girl conscious the stars beyond the skyscraper, the country 
girl aware the mystery her own meadow, then she 
ideally equipped for her task. 

“The leader must know how arouse and keep alive that 
spirit wonder and adventure which the spirit youth 
itself. The Girl Scout program will supply her with the tools 
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she needs, will show her how make friends with the girls 
she guide.” 
Catholic Leaders 

The Catholic colleges are doing their share presenting 
the opportunities for Girl Scout leadership their students. 
line with secular institutions like Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith, them have included courses such leadership 
the curriculum. Among these are Emmanuel College, Bos- 
ton; Mt. St. Vincent, New York; Trinity, Washington; St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana; and the Immaculate Heart 
College, Hollywood, California. But Girl Scout leadership 
means restricted college women and teachers. fact, 
said that some the best troop captains are mothers 
families themselves. find women who will congenial 
the girls the most pressing need and most difficult task 
the organization. That young people find their coreligionists 
most congenial cannot doubted. There similarity back- 
ground and outlook and basic sympathy easy feel, but 
difficult define. mixed groups the matter not important. 
troops, where the girls are all one faith, often hap- 
pens, important. 

Catholic women have far responded but lukewarmly 
the demand the Girl Scouts for leaders. They have been 
slow appreciate the growth the organization popular- 
ity among young people and prestige among progressive 
educators. They are only now beginning see the benefits 
they themselves can reap the training for leadership which 
badly needed the society today. 


STANDARDS FOR UNIT ENGLISH 

“The English teachers the public schools Baltimore 
have obligated themselves the following things plan- 
ning their units for teaching English,” says Angela Broen- 
ing, Progressive Education (April, 1930, page 144): 

Know what they want the pupils attain through the 
unit; determine the goals. (Research studies all phases 
English have aided this point.) 

Examine the instructional materials available that 
wherever possible the pupils may led discover for them- 
selves the understandings developed the unit. 

Determine what can carried the pupils with the 
aid only good assignments; what will need presented 
the teacher interpreted her conference with the 
pupils; i.e., tentative listing learning activities. 

Write the unit that far possible the pupils will 
get their study aids through reading and will reminded 
constantly the central theme the unit. 

tice materials which pupils can use when they need drill 
the specific reading language technique being mastered. 

Select make practice tests useful the students 
they progress over certain subunits the larger unit. 

Study the pupils they work their English labora- 
tory, help them diagnose their needs and aid them 
evaluating the guide sheets. 

Create new situation which will test the mastery 


skills and understand set the unit. 


Evaluate the unit for teachability and intrinsic values. 


10. Require the application the next unit any skill 
mastered this. 


Body and Soul 


The little ones had been using the phrase “body and 
and Sister wondered what was their idea “soul.” She ques- 
tioned them easily the matter. 

know, Sister,” answered Alfred. “The soul what God 
takes out person when dies, because the skin isn’t 
any good then.” 


> 
at 


Practical Aids for the 


Editor’s Note. these pages shall present summa- 
ries and quotations from recent articles and books 
the practical problems the classroom teacher and 
administrator. 
special invitation extended Catholic teachers, 

supervisors, pastors, and principals contribute these 
columns decriptive articles methods teaching 
the interesting results from projects they have devel- 
oped their classrooms. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE TEACHING HOW 
STUDY 


Mary Kennedy* 


Physical conditions necessary study room, school 
home. 

Well-ventilated, properly lighted, quiet room. 

Materials accessible. Reference books, other than 
texts, encyclopedias, dictionaries, other library facili- 
ties, pencils, pens, paper. 

Furniture comfortable. 

II. Conditions regards the pupil. 

Pupil good health food and rest. 

Physical defects corrected sight and hearing. 

Emotionally child who emotionally upset 
cannot study. 

between the home and school should seek 

establish these conditions home well school 
III. Conditions regards the teacher. 

good health duty. 

Enthusiastic definite purpose lesson and 
method procedure. 

Alert, active, energetic guiding study through ques- 

tions, outline, individual help, etc. 
Definite assignment. 
Time limit for assignment prevent dawdling. 
Provision for testing study period. 
least one definite study period every day. 


TYPES STUDY LESSONS THROUGHOUT GRADES 


difficult conceive any ideal classroom situation 
which does not result teaching how study, but will 
enumerate some specific situations beginning with the first 
grades and extending through the sixth during which teachers 
should conscious teaching pupils how study. From 
about the fourth year the pupils should aware the study 
procedure. 


First Year 


Reading Read-and-do type: Directions are printed 
the blackboard, flash cards, charts and pupils read 
silently and obey. “Dance.” “Walk.” “Run.” “Count 
three girls.” four pencils.” the “Point 
the apple,” etc. 

Studying reading lesson picture tell the story 
answer question. 

Number work: Pupils put together splints various 
combinations and study results, writing telling answer. 

Penmanship: Pupils trace and study form letters, 
figures. 

Poetry and songs: Pupils listen teacher sing songs, 


*From paper read conference religious teachers the Arch- 
diocese New York Cathedral High School, New York City, May 
1931. The author is principal of Junior High School 90, Manhattan, N. Y. 
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recite poetry whole, permitted join in, and, after repe- 
tition, learn. 

Nature: Pupils observe picture find out what hap- 
pening, answer teacher’s questions, 

all these exercises pupils are studying with the teacher. 


Second Year 


The same exercises the first year are continued. 

Reading: Silent reading the read-and-do type; direc- 
tions more difficult. Occasionally these directions contain in- 
formation which the child gives answer the teacher’s 
question. lion the king the What the lion? 

Sometimes children read paragraph silently and answer 
teacher’s questions. Late term they close books before an- 
swering. Always check answers reading again. 

Nature: More difficult questions picture study. Child 
tells story himself answer teacher’s questions. 

Spelling: Teaching how study spelling word begun. 
Teacher working with pupils. (See procedure for spelling les- 
son below.) 

Memorization study poetry children continued. 


Third Year 


this grade the teacher should begin the use the 
index and contents the reader. Announce reading lesson, 
have children find page contents. the same way have the 
children find topics the index health books songs 
songbooks, etc. 

Find good name for picture. 

Find good name for story told the pupils. 

Individual spelling lists. Each child keeps list own 
errors, taught how study words and made responsible for 
learning words failed previous day. 

Same exercises, more difficult directions and questions. 

Composition. work class and teacher. 
Timely subjects such as, “The Circus,” “The Flowers,” “My 
Cat,” introduced that children talk freely. 
After some discussion, teacher asks “How can tell this 
story mother?” Plan what they want tell and how. 

This really the beginning analysis subject. 

Spelling: Study continued. Children made aware 
method studying word. 

Memorization continued with beginning awareness 
procedure. 


Fourth Year 


Beginning formal study with pupils aware procedure 
term progresses. 

Reading, spelling, memorization continued and methods 
study each subject developed. 

Geography: 

Map study Making study and diagram school 
block and neighborhood following visits and walks, 
teacher guiding questions. 

Children read paragraph silently, answer 
questions orally written form. 

Children give gist paragraph. 

Children frame questions paragraphs read. 

Children make outline what has been read. 

The same exercises may used with the reading and with 
the nature lessons. 

Beginning looking topics geography and nature 
books other than regular texts under supervision teacher, 
later home, public school library. Topics must 
very simple. Teacher should have many reference books 
possible available and accessible the pupil. 


y 
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Spelling: Children made definitely conscious how 
study spelling. 

Pronunciation, meaning, and use the word. 

Division into syllables. 

from book. 

Writing word. 

Attempt recall word when word not present 
eye. 

Writing word and comparison with written word. 

Testing several words. 

Restudy words not learned. 

Penmanship: Faults pointed out incorrect formation 
letters, model shown pupil, and permitted practice 
formation for purpose improving. 

Use index and contents after pupil has become ac- 
quainted with geography text. 

Use dictionary: second term, teach how find 
word, how find the pronunciation and meaning. 

Study arithmetical problems from textbook, not 
find the answer, but find out how work the problem. 

Train pupils analysis. 

What given. 

What required. 

Process: Add, subtract, multiply, divide what? 
Approximate answer. 

Class find problems same type text. 

Pupils make problems that type. 


Fifth and Sixth Years 
Continue the fourth year. Apply the same exercises 
and procedures new topic, history. 
More research work books other than regular text- 
books. Use classroom reference shelf and library. 


Caution: Topic very definite Marquette and the 


Mississippi River,” rather than Explorers America.” 

Teacher must prepared give endless amount help, 
display endless amount patience teaching this method 
study school and out school. Individual pupils will 
vary greatly their ability, but the end term during 
which one history lesson and one geography lesson has been 
taught this way, work will show surprising results. 

Children trained class write down important points 
paragraph they read. 

Emphasis gist “title sentences,” topic sentences. 

Opportunity given toward the end the fifth year for 
independent procedure. 

Simple given how find out. “Why French claimed 
Ohio Valley.” 

Open textbook examinations: 

Pupils permitted have texts open during examinations 
that they may given credit for ability find out infor- 
mation. 

Pupils make outlines geography, history, nature 
study first working together with teacher, later inde- 
pendently. 

Train pupils use paragraph headings, topic sen- 
tences, summaries. 

One period week assigned program. Each pupil given 
opportunity bring class some original study. 


Special Training Lessons Study 


Directions for getting information used history, 
geography, fact lessons. 

Select books book which you expect find facts. 

Look the index contents for the topic topics. 

Read the paragraphs pages indicated until you find 
what you want. 

Read your questions topic again. Does the informa- 
tion fit? 


the book gives you the information, read again, 
make notes it. Learn the most important parts. 

Check with your topic again. 

Look another book. Compare the information. 
Note. 

Study, reread important points. 

How much the information can you recall without 
looking your paper? Reread points, again. 

10. Next morning, recall information. Check with paper. 

11. Try again before period begins. 


The Study Memory Gem 


Read poem through. Does title suit? 

Look meanings words you not understand. Ask 
questions about parts phrases you not understand. 

Divide poem into thought parts. Write name for each 
these parts order poem. 

Reread poem whole. 

Repeat names parts. 

Read first part and reread until you can say without 
looking the book. 

Reread poem and check. 

Read second part. Learn it. 

Repeat first and second parts without looking the book. 
you forget look the book. Say over until you can say 
without looking the book. 

10. the same with each part until you have learned 
entire poem adding each part part already learned. 


HOW STUDY* 


not attempt study when fatigued drowsy. The 
aim all study not much the accumulation learning 
the development the power use one’s mind 
efficiently. This matter proper habit formation. The 
following rules carefully carried out will assist you devel- 
oping such habits: 

Have time and quiet, well-ventilated place 
for your studying. 

Devote some time healthful outdoor recreation. 

Know definitely what the lesson calls for. Listen care- 
fully the teacher’s instructions and explanations. 

Have dictionary always hand. Use freely; also the 
index, appendix, maps, illustrations, footnotes, and diagrams 
your textbook. 

Concentrate your work. not allow your mind 
wander. 

Learn how study yourself; independent, yet 
not afraid ask answer questions. 

Try apply what you learn everyday occurrences. 

Discuss what you learn with classmates, parents, and 
friends. Try develop liking for your subject. 

Study your textbook lessons thoroughly. The textbook, 
when properly used, one your best friends. Don’t forget 

10. Never fail assigned lesson. 

11. Read the lesson quickly get the main idea; then 
reread more slowly and carefully for details. Repetitio mater 

12. When finished, close the book and try write sum- 
mary topical form. Repeat often necessary. Always 
look for causes and effects; for comparisons and contrasts. 

13. not try memorize anything before you are sure 
you comprehend it; after that, memorizing will easy. 

14. Get the habit keeping neat and adequate notes. Use 
them for reviews. Make reviews frequent intervals. 

15. Check yourself for the errors you constantly make. 

16. Apply these rules all subjects. 


*Crystallization studies made Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
These directions were pasted on the inside of the cover of each textbook. 
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JOB 
High-School Teacher 


“Come in.” 

“Good morning, Dr. Stoll!” 

“Good morning, Roger. You are come just the right time. 
Come here, take seat.” 

Roger, looking his teacher with big eyes, sat down some- 
what hesitatingly. was evident that his heart Roger 
Tremblay wished that this conference were over. Dr. Stoll 
noticed his pupil’s discomfort, but saw also the “psychology” 
it. 

“Well, Roger, how are you this 

“Oh, feel all right.” 

“You do, Dr. Stoll would have answered had 
followed his first impulse, for perceived the pure conven- 
tionality Roger’s answer, which this case was absolutely 
contrary truth. But the teacher restrained himself. This was 
not easy, recreational conversation. No, here had most 
official meeting with his least successful Latin pupil, who had 
begun his high-school course, but one month ago. Roger was 
years old. 

“You have lots fun with Donahue, have you not? 
think you call him Tiny, isn’t that it?” 

Roger almost went off his seat. had been about three 
years younger, would surely have done so. But now 
was just little self-conscious, which made him check his im- 
pulse. Yet, the teacher’s trained eye, the effect his easy 
tone and most unofficious attitude Roger, who had antici- 
pated everything but that, was gratifyingly visible. Instead 
giving monosyllabic answer, had done minute ago, 
Roger took comfortable position his chair and launched 
upon narrative. 

call him Tiny. Oh! nearly teased the life out 
him. different from every other boy. has girlish 
voice, and his whole behavior unboyish. get great kick 
out when imitate his voice and mimic his manners.” 

noticed that you are great mimicker. Did you ever play 
the stage?” 

“Sure, often. like nothing more than the stage.” 

“That the exact impression have you. Stage life and 
reel life seem most real life for you. intend stage 
play next Christmas, and just want talk over with 
you.” 

emotions could portrayed, world full the rosiest 
joy would have been the picture Roger’s heart this 
moment. How his heart welled with delight. This had 
not expected. had come depressed the anticipated 
scolding. But now was almost beside himself with joy, see- 
ing the great confidence his teacher put him. 

The teacher had struck the right cord. had acted the 
principle that boy good and efficient trusted 
be. you trust him little, then capable but little 
and develops snail’s pace. you trust him much, 
will either surprise you with his capabilities, least, 
will not disappoint you very long. will work with unwonted 
fervor till your expectations. 

Roger made answer; “How glad will be, you will give 
part that play. What about?” 

great change went this moment Roger’s young 
heart. His attitude toward high school was being completely 
revolutionized. The past month had been most weary one. 
Reproofs and checks were the only things had experienced 
from day day. But now the coming two months were, 
his mind, lit with the coming Christmas play. All ideas 
eventually giving his studies were abandoned summarily. 

you are good, and not doubt you are, shall give 
you the very first part the play. shall tell you more about 
later. For the present not mention anything about this 
your fellow students.” 

“Dr. Stoll! wish, would would know more Latin.” 
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The joy this case was all Dr. Stoll’s. For was thinking 
all the time how should broach the disagreeable, but pri- 
mary subject this conference, and his heart had been 
wishing that Roger, the student, should make the start, and 
here did. 

Seeing how good his teacher was him, Roger began 
regret that gave little pleasure his teacher. Indeed, 
felt sorry for him. Deep his heart the resolution matured 
study Latin, even though other purpose than 
please the teacher. 

The charming boy psychology! Compulsion, duty, the selfish 
purpose advancing oneself, have little weight with boy. 
But you oblige him some kind act, then his gentlemanli- 
ness comes the fore, and carries him, not for good, then 
least for the time being, over the his playful, 
restless, and fidgety nature. 

Roger Tremblay was problem student whose case Dr. Stoll 
had studied during the past four weeks. The reason for his 
failure was means lack talent. fact, never 
thought for second that deficient talent should account for 
the low marks Roger received. Soon had hit upon the cause 
which seemed explain why Roger did not remember 
single word right. Professor Morrison would list among the 
emotional reasons for failure and specify lack interest. 
For that again, the extraordinary restless nature Roger 
Tremblay was responsible. How could work interest for 
Latin (or for any other branch which required concentration) 
could never for single half minute sit still. was the 
most trying student class. Playing with his pencil, dropping 
his fountain pen, looking out the windows, minding his fellow 
students, and long series other most varied entertainments 
and distractions taxed his teacher’s patience the utmost. 
was amusing see him study. would sit down for half 
hour even hour, order study. For, after all, was 
willing study. would open his book and turn the page 
containing the words for tomorrow’s lesson. would see the 
first word, perhaps the second also. But then would need 
rhythm and would take his pencil and drum the desk. Soon 
the pencil would drop and then need sharpening. After two 
three minutes would return his words, distracted 
again his inkwell. this wise, half hour would elapse 
and our Roger would hardly have seen the words 
studied more than three times. When his teacher asked him, 
“Did you study?” answered every time with the greatest 
sincerity, studied those words for half hour.” Yet 
the poor lad never got any credit for tying himself down 
his desk for that space time. Dr. Stoll thought that the 
purpose this conference was achieved. 

know that hard for you study. You have sufficient 
talent, there doubt about that. But you find hard 
concentrate your mind your studies. But cheer up. 
sure that you will get 100 tomorrow. 

“When you study your words this evening, this way: 
Write down all the words you have study both English 
and Latin. Then tear your paper. Take another scrap 
paper and write down the Latin words only. Then close your 
book and try find out how many words you remember. 
Write down their meaning. Then open your book and give 
your attention those words which you did not remember. 
over them several times till they stick. Next morning, be- 
fore class, find out how many have dropped out your mem- 
ory, and study them once more.” 

“All right. will so,” replied Roger gratefully. 


David Attracts Attention 
the school lunch, David had been accustomed use 
one straw for his milk. certain day decided that 
needed two straws. 
“Why?” questioned Sister. “Is that you may get more 
milk?” 
“No, Sister, but can make more noise with 
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DOES YOUR CLASS APPRECIATE POETRY? 

One the most intangible things the universe creative 
power, and nowhere this fact constantly evidenced 
the classroom. Teachers may drill, plead, punish, induce, 
reward pupils effort arouse this power but fruit- 
lessly. Yet the almost miraculous results attained one 
teacher through the use tactful approach poetry may 
hearten many others try her method with similar success. 
Maude Lowen records her gratifying attempts instill 
poetical appreciation and creative results the November, 
1930, issue The Journal the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Forty-four children, from thrifty homes the working 
class and with little cultural background, composed the 
class. begin with, their teacher was faced with the neces- 
sity fulfilling strict city requirements arithmetic, 
punctuation, penmanship, spelling, and reading. The develop- 
ment these skills left little time for other activities. 
the teacher’s own words: “Yet these children had each 
budding personality delicate and individual seedling 
plant and right its own development irrespective 
drills and skills There was drill develop their 
addition, develop their spelling, but there was time set 
develop their souls.” But Miss Lowen found way. 

study autumn trees was made arouse powers 
observation and interest nature and the things about it. 
Names were learned, leaves were collected pressed, 
thought was encouraged. 

Concomitant with this study, the teacher read the 
class snatches poetry, skillfully woven between 
Miss Lowen began with humorous verse for “there only 
one sure way usher untrained group into the delights 
poetry start with the funny ones.” Riley’s Nine Little 
Goblins, Field’s The Duel, and Edmund Vance Cooke’s Moo, 
Cow, Moo, were some used. 

Dramatic poems followed the humorous ones, after 
pupils’ appreciation had begun develop. Walter Mare’s 
Some One and Padraic Colum’s Old Woman the Roads, 
because their emotional tone, were among this group. 

Subtle poems requiring thought and digging for appre- 
ciation composed the final group. Among these, Portrait 
Neighbor Edna St. Vincent Millay and Japanese Lullaby 
Field were read. This more difficult poetry appropriately 
forms the last since “the highest form poetry necessity 
the latest developed.” 

After pupils had been introduced and familiarized 
with these different poetic groups, they were asked they 
would like read poetry the teacher and class. The assent 
was instantaneous and unanimous. 

Choice poems followed, and was left the individual, 
but the teacher passed upon them. Stevenson, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, and Vachel Lindsay proved favorites. Poor read- 
ers were wisely steered into funny poems, but poor poems 
were allowed read. Class attention during readings was 
easily obtained use system rating those reading, 
according outline previously worked out upon the 
blackboard. 

Pupils were next invited write poetry they felt the 
urge and were assured sympathetic criticism. They were 
told leave their efforts certain corner the teacher’s 
desk. Again, pupils began respond the invitation. Two 
main difficulties found these new attempts were faulty 
rhythm and sacrifice idea rime. For the first fault, the 
poem was intoned from the board detect the bad place 
and then corrected; for the second fault, Miss Lowen analyzed 
extracts from other poetry material that showed clear, original 
thought. 

Each child who desired was allowed make book 
his own collected poetry, and finally, the entire class 
decided gather classbook the best poems written 
individual members. The teacher typed those selected, 
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index was made, fly leaves were painted, and all pages were 
bound into one volume. From their nature-study earlier 
the season, the class named the Autumn Gold. 

The children’s evaluation and enthusiastic reception the 


volume more than repaid every effort expended its compo- 


sition, and each night different child was honored carry 
precious burden home for his family’s perusal. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


superintendent schools Butler District, Hancock 
Va., “have trouble with pupils who are apparently 
unable solve problems.” The following method has been 
successful teaching the subject: 

Sense the problem. 

Appreciate the facts available for solution. 

See the relations between these facts and their bearing 
upon the solution the problem, knowing what operations 
must performed, and what order. 

Perform the operations suggested. 

When pupil has difficulty solving problem, may 
that does not understand the situation out which the 
problem grew. For example: Find the altitude right 
circular cylinder whose volume 693 cu. in. and whose radius 
in. Now, since life problems not occur this form, 
pupil likely have trouble solving it. How much more 
motivating would have been had been stated thus: 

The tinsmith wished make gasoline can hold three 
gallons. wanted the diameter in. How high 
should make it? Such problem appreciated because 
plausible and words the child can understand. Mathe- 
matics teachers can help their pupils changing the wording 
problems, necessary, that they become more lifelike. 


TEACHING COURTESY THE SCHOOLS 


Because courtesy important part education the 
faculty must recognize and accept its responsibility. There 
probably little the nature the child which forces him 
mannerly and courteous. fact, seems that orig- 
inal nature forces him the opposite direction. This affords 
opportunity for the teacher, since many the pupils 
learn courtesy tremendous expense through more 
less incidental experiences. 

The teaching manners quite difficult, for attempts 
change habits which have become thoroughly established 
the pupil. necessary that the student participate 
the planning and executing the plans order that better 
results may accomplished. 

The following methods teaching courtesy have been 
carried out the Sitka School, Juneau, Alaska, and are 
reproduced from the Alaska School Bulletin. Each teacher 
given printed sheet containing the following suggestions for 
carrying out “courtesy week.” 

association and observation. 

Lists and discussions “courteous acts saw 
today.” 

the use posters and bulletins. 

Prizes offered for the best posters courtesy. 
formulation and codification rules good 
conduct. 
Establishment proper ideals and attitudes 
campaigns other means, the final result being the 


publication set suggestions for good 
manners. 


the use books. 
Everyday Macmillan Co. 
Manners and Right School Spe- 
cialty Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
classroom programs. 
Talks, discussions, debates, and dramatizations. 
the use the question box. 
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Questions which students would like ask are 
dropped question box. 

the preparation “Do” and “Do 

One day emphasis may placed table manners, 
another day classroom manners, and another 
day manners the hall. 

preparation list objectionable and com- 
mendable acts actually seen about the building each 
day. 

Students will take more interest they know 
that they are going complimented rewarded 
for the desirable things which they do. 

the collection quotations. 

Quotations dealing with manners and courtesy may 
collected and posted distributed. 

Tennyson Emerson Shakespeare. 

10. the development slogans. 

Slogans and catchy phrases have advertising 
values. 

Examples: 

Mend your manners. 

Courtesy counts. 

The voice with smile wins. 

polite; pays. 

Manners are shadows great virtues. 

Perhaps the greater responsibility rests the teacher after 

“courtesy week” over, due the fact that all the things 
that have been learned should carry over; that is, special 
attention should not only given courtesy during this 
one designated week but through the entire year. The lessons 
learned are great value because adding our forming 
the correct attitude toward members the social group 
become better American citizens and also more desirable 


ANALYSIS PHOTOPLAY 


Teachers who use visual aids their classroom may find 
the following summary points for special emphasis useful 
this procedure. Writing Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, Visual Education edition, December, 1930, 
Dr. Daniel Knowlton resolves the four component parts 
each photoplay into: 

Action, story. 

Conversation, facts. 

Explanation, matter thrown facilitate action 
and conversation. 

Insertion, letters, maps, and documents. 

Directing pupils’ attention these major points will facil- 
itate interest and achievement visual aids. 


HOLY CROSS BROTHERS CONFERENCE 


The annual educational conference the Brothers Holy 
Cross was opened the College Law the University 
Notre Dame, June 26. Nearly all the Brothers engaged 
the various colleges and high schools the Congregation 
Holy Cross were present. Brother Majella, C.S.C., 
Cathedral High School, Indianapolis, presented paper 
“The Improvement Teachers’ Meetings.” discussion 
the paper was led Brother Maximus, C.S.C., principal 
Holy Trinity High School, Chicago. the second general 
meeting, held the following day, Brother Baptist, C.S.C., Holy 
Cross College, New Orleans, presented paper “Aids 
Stimulate Scholarship Among Our which was dis- 
cussed Brother Gordian, C.S.C., the same college. 
Organization and Function the Home Room” was the title 
the paper which Brother Venard, C.S.C., Memorial 
High School, Evansville, Ind., read the final session 
June 28. round-table conference the principals and 
directors studies the various schools, “The Textbook 
Problem Teaching Religion,” was discussed. The entire 
conference was well attended. 
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New Books and Publications 


General Business Training, Second Edition 


Ernest Crabbe and Clay Slinker. 506 pp. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Perhaps the best view the material contained this text may 
gleaned from the authors’ purpose writing it: (1) aid 
developing good ‘citizens through teaching fundamental busi- 
ness practices; (2) encourage pupils continue school 
long possible; (3) aid discovering aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests for vocational guidance; (4) provide background 
for the study commercial ‘subjects; and (5) give general 
information useful those entering business. 

these purposes the book consistently adheres. Nothing that 
concerns commerce any way has been slighted. Even such im- 
portant incidentals using the telephone, sending telegram, 
and addressing mail have each been thoroughly discussed from 
efficiency standpoint. Chapters major importance are those 
credit, banking, budgets, investments, insurance, salesmanship, 
and business law. The final chapter “Sources Information” 
cannot too highly recommended for general use. includes 
exposition time-tables, postal guides, general directories, 
encyclopedias, and government publications. One deplores the 
fact that this excellent modern book has been published 
class text. should appeal any person interested self- 
improvement with regard everyday activities and will make 
valuable addition any 


Some Catholic Their Art and Outlook 

Patrick Braybrooke, F.R.S.L. 232 pp. Burns Oates Wash- 
bourne Ltd., London. 

Seven leading English novelists and their works are fascinat- 
ingly displayed the reader’s gaze this book appreciation. 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, John Ayscough, Robert Hugh 
Benson, Sir Philip Gibbs, Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Katherine 
Tynan comprise this galaxy. the author states his preface, 
Catholic can more help bringing Catholicism into his writ- 
ings than historian can help direct reference Rome.” With 
this for keynote, the book proceeds consistent proofs. Three 
novels each writer are dissected the keen scalpel the 
author’s analytical criticism. 

From the standpoint literary art and religious view these 
seven appreciation are without equal. Anyone interested 
study the modern novel will find, addition critical 
evaluations, original contributions the form classifications, 
definitions, and rules for judging this literary form. Especially 
interesting are the author’s discussions psychological novels, 
factors that produce successful novel, and realism modern 
fiction. The reader this volume will inevitably feel that 
has just broken bread with the modern English novelist who 
shares his views that most important beauty 
and immortality one true 


The Heart Young Man 

Rev. Lionel Pire, C.P.P.S. Paper, pp. cents. Fred- 
erick Pustet Company, New York. 

treatise personal purity, addressed young men. The 
author handles the subject delicately without sacrificing clarity, 
and makes good point basing his pleas for purity upon the 
young man’s love for his mother. The book would more 
use directors boys, laying down lines along which in- 
structions should proceed, than boys themselves. A.C. 


Jesus Christ, God and Man 

Rev. George Smith, Ph.D., D.D. pp. cents. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

This simple, yet theologically intricate, doctrine the hypos- 
tatic union deftly explained this worthy addition the 
“Treasury the Faith” series. Father Smith, editor the entire 
series, eminently fitted digest this problem for Catholic 
readers, and does without losing sight modern explana- 
tory procedures. 

Christ admirably drawn the model manhood and 
the Diyine Son God nature, contrast with our sonship 
adoption. man, “He hungry and eats, weary 
and rests, sorrowful and weeps, suffers and dies.” But 
the Son, “He refers God His Father, not addressing 
God our Father, and seems careful preserve the 
distinction between our sonship and the much higher relationship 
which Himself stands.” Numerous scriptural citations 
abound for evidence wherever statements demand such proof. 
The Incarnation explained, while heresies that arose regard 
this mystery are defined and ably refuted chronological 
sequence. excellent discussion personality and nature, with 
their distinction clearly drawn, given, and appendix 
modern errors brings the material our own times. Holiness; 


the three types knowledge infused, and beatific; 
grace; truth; and miraculous power attributes Christ are 
each discussed turn. Christianity explained “the religion 
the Fatherhood God.” epilogue, “Christ the King,” con- 
cludes this small but weighty volume. can read with great 
profit high-school students, seminarists, lay inquirers, reli- 
gious educators, and the doctrinal knowledge gained will linger 
long after the precise words are A.J.N. 


Lives Today and Yesterday 


Edited Rowena Keyes, Ph.D. 316 pp. $1.36. Appleton 
and Co., New York. 

Biography, well written, has not only assets fiction 
but also the additional value presenting the truth readers. 
This volume excerpts from famous biographies consequently 
will welcomed teachers and students alike. Widely different 
types are represented, thus assuring wide interest. This result 
achieved through the presentation biographies pairs two 
lives strikingly similar general aspects but separated time 
and circumstance. the introduction, students are acquainted 
with the value comparative biography and its different types. 
Benjamin Franklin and Andrew Carnegie represent builders 
America; Alcibiades and Napoleon, national leaders; St. Joan 
Arc and Florence Nightingale, national heroines; Columbus and 
Peary, discoverers; Hamilton and Disraeli, statesmen; Frances 
Burney and Louisa Alcott, women writers; addition other 
lives included here. Topics for study and discussion and biblio- 
graphies for reference make the volume suitable for classroom 


Gateway Music 


Wilton Blancké, Ph.D., and Jay Speck, Mus.B. 179 pp. 
$1.48. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 

introductory text theory music, this book ade- 
quately covers the entire field simple, and far possible 
nontechnical, language. Music studied three sections: Part 
notation, time, and scales; Part describes the various instru- 
ments orchestra and band; Part contains dictionary 
musical terms. Copious exercises enable the student develop 
mastery rules. 

Though written from the elementary musical level, this book 
will naturally lead the more difficult study harmony. 
such, may used junior and senior high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, conservatories with equal benefit. will 
help anyone interested music, however, whether student 
better appreciation and understanding this 


The Official Catholic Directory 


Complete edition for 1931. Compiled from reports ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Kenedy Sons, New York. 

This indispensable yearbook contains ecclesiastical statistics 
the United States, Alaska, Philippine Islands, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, 
British Honduras, A., Jamaica, I., Canada, Newfound- 
land, Ireland, England, Scotland, Wales, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Part gives the Hierarchy the Church—the Pope and 
Cardinals, the government the Church —the seminaries, and 
national colleges Rome, and list all the Roman Pontiffs. 

addition the usual information concerning each parish, 
and institutions arranged archdioceses and dioceses, the statis- 
tics religious orders the United States and the lists places 
and the clergy lists for the United States and Canada are among 
the various useful features the 


Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin 


Rev. Groessel. Paper, 102 pp. cents. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin, the name implies, 
compilation excerpts from the best and most interesting 
the Church’s Latin. The book used supplementary 
reader for Catholic high-school Latin classes, and the material 
made cover four-year course, basis one period 
week. 

The material has been chosen from wide range sources 
from the liturgical prayers, the Mass, the Breviary, Holy Scrip- 
ture, The Imitation, the Fathers, and other sources. The selections 
have been chosen carefully with view corresponding diffi- 
culty with the regular work done class. 

The book marks effort vitalize and utilize the Latin 
course. Many have asked why Catholic students should forced 
gain all their knowledge Latin from pagan authors when 
the Church itself has been the preserver the language. This 
book effective answer. The usefulness the book en- 
hanced its brief but illuminating notes, and its large, complete 
vocabulary. A.C. 

(Continued page 14A) 
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(Continued from page 272) 
The Oblates Hundred and One Years 


Grace Sherwood. Cloth, 288 pp. $2.50. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

This not merely history religious order, but study 
unique educational experiment —the founding the first 
school for colored children the city Baltimore. 

The Oblate Sisters Providence, founded 1829, some 
refugees from San Domingo, were the first religious community 
for colored women. French language these women 
not only became Americanized the finest sense the word, 
but inaugurated the slaveholding South school for Negro 
children that became famed throughout this country and Canada. 

Throughout this account, many other interesting sidelines are 
touched upon, such the early history the Sulpicians, the 
founding the Redemptorists America, and other points. This 
book indispensable anyone who pretends knowledge 
the education the Negro the United A.C. 


Cuentos Leyendas Espana 


Madaline Nichols and Guillermo Rivera. 206 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 

Spain known through narratives based national stories 
and legends, recorded this Spanish reader for the end first- 
year college work second year high school. Tales early 
heroes, kings, and cavaliers are rewritten modern-language 
construction without losing the charm their story value the 
verity their history. Adventures Cid and Bernardo del 
Carpio are especially interesting. About two thirds the book 
contains notes, exercises, grammar, and vocabulary. The stories 
read easily and smoothly, with little difficulty vocabulary con- 
tent, though enough unfamiliar words are evident succeeding 
chapters necessitate new acquisitions. The vocabulary has been 
checked against Buchanan’s Spanish word count with consequent 
simplification. Students will enjoy this reader and benefit its 
tales from Spanish life and 


Famous Paintings, Madonnas 

Interpretations Henry Turner Bailey; compiled Francis 
Robertson. pp., colored plates. $1. Art Extension Society, 
Inc., New York. 

Included this collection Old Master Madonnas, accom- 
panied descriptive essays, are Luini’s Virgin; Fra Angelico’s 
Madonna and Angels; Lippi’s Madonna, Jesus, and St. John; 
Botticelli’s Virgin and Child; Vinci’s Madonna the Rocks; 
Fra Bartolommeo’s Holy Family; Madonna Della Sedia and 
Sistine Madonna, Raphael; Del Sarto’s Madonna the 
Harpies; and Holy Night, Correggio. The paintings, together 
with their sympathetic interpretations, are well adapted for 
bulletin boards art-class discussions. Character, too, may 
molded along virtuous lines through intensive study attitudes 


Catholic Teachings 

Thomas Healy. Cloth, 313 pp. $1.50. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

statement Catholic doctrine calculated satisfy the 
modern mind, and the same time intelligible people 
ordinary education, ambitious project. This book, how- 
ever, meets the test quite successfully, using language and 
examples easily grasped. The author has followed, his succession 
subject matter, the Baltimore Catechism. His 
simple, graphic, and A.C. 


Liturgical Catechism 


Rev. Canon MacMahon. Paper, 309 pp. Gill 
and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 

There great deal useful and interesting information 
packed into the 309 pages this book. The work deals, ques- 
tion and answer form, with all phases liturgy, beginning with 
“the Church,” going “the Mass,” and finishing with “the 
Year.” Each question discussed thoroughly, though briefly. 

The book can highly recommended for Priests, Sisters, and 
Catholic lay people. veritable mine information, and 
profitably used our Catholic schools part the 
catechism course, while its complete index enhances its value 
reference work. A.C. 


Handbook for Sisters 


Rev. Bernard Van Acken, S.J. Cloth, 388 pp. $3. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This book presents question and answer form, every aspect 
the religious life that the Sister must know and understand. 
The matter presented clearly, succinctly, and moderately, with 
great deal understanding of, and sympathy for, the prob- 
lems usually met Sisters their religious life. The book should 
much value the instruction novices and en- 
couragement and consolation older Sisters. Superiors will gain 
much from the work since contains practically all the canon 
law regarding religious orders women. A.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Progressive Teaching Secondary Schools. Ellsworth 
Collings. Cloth, 528 pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Purposeful activity made the focal point this book. 

Your Speech. Edwin Kane. Book Preliminary Train- 
ing. Cloth, 142 pp. cents. Doubleday, Doran Co., Inc., 
Garden City, The conscious eye, the critical ear, and the 
control voice are interestingly explained relation dynamic 
speech. 

The King’s Steward. George Lyons. Cloth, 100 pp. 
$1.10. Dujarie Institute, Notre Dame, Ind. This human- 
interest biography George Schumann, model Catholic business 
man. 

Progress English. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox 
Cleth, 466 pp. $1.20. Doubleday; Doran Co., Inc., Garden City, 
Functional grammar taught inductively through the use 
this text. 

Mathematics for Junior High Schools. Leo Brueckner, 
Anderson, and Banting. Books and II. Cloth, 
The John Winston Co., Chicago, Accuracy, simplicity, and 
utility are genuine keynotes this series. 

Modern Chemistry. Charles Dull. Cloth, 776 pp. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York. Practicality has not been neglected 
the inclusion only basic principles for high-school study. 

Dan-Hur and the First Farmers. William Nida. Book 
IV, “The Story Man Series.” Cloth, 256 pp. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago, 

Skags, the Milk Horse. Miriam Blanton Huber. Cloth, 112 
pp. American Book Co., Chicago, 

Guide-book for Safety Education. National Bureau 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. pp. cents. National Bu- 
reau Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New York. Perhaps 
the most valuable contribution contained this course for safety 
education the comprehensive bibliography curriculum, supple- 
mentary, and free materials for the teacher. 

Little Eagle. Therese Deming. Cloth, pp. cents. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Ill. This reader for children the 
first and second grades. 

Church History Non-Catholic Historians. Rev. John 
Graham. Cloth, 387 pp. Norman Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Necessary rules guidance for reading Gibbon, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Haliam, Taine, and other non-Catholic historians who deal with 
matters vital concern Catholics are succinctly given. 

Modern Business Law. Jay Finley Christ. Cloth, 612 pp. 
$2. Macmillan Co., New York. Business explained secondary- 
school students device social control. 

The Sisters Mercy Maryland. Sr. Loretto Costello, 
M.A. Cloth, 249 pp. $3. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Here 
recorded history spiritual accomplishment. 

The Indians Winter Camp. Therese Deming. Cloth, 
126 pp. cents. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, Children the 
second and third grades will find this interesting and instructive 
reader. 

The Parish Visitors Mary Immaculate. Parish Visitors 
Mary Immaculate. Cloth, 463 pp. $2.50. Parish Visitors, 328 
71st St., New York City, This sketch modern religious 
community, founded 1920, for energetic women inclined toward 
social work, will undoubtedly arouse interest vocations. will 
valuable addition spiritual reading for retreats. 

English Outlines for the Busy Teacher. Kate Harbes Becker 
(Sister Mary Magdalene). The Outline Co., Belmont, North Caro- 
lina. the King, Tennyson, $1. Eve St. Agnes, 
cents. Such important elements sketch author, historical 
references, hints for study, figures speech, story outline, theme 
topics, and supplementary reading are included each booklet, 
admirably suited capable teaching. 

The Pacific Area International Relations. Condliffe. 
“Reading with Purpose No. 44. pp. cents. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Pictorial History The Department Chemistry. St. Igna- 
tius College, San Francisco, Calif. The reader taken trip 
through the chemistry rooms from those 1862 1927. 

Learning Draw. Jessie Todd. Sets II, and III, 
cents each. The University Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Forty-eight individual practice sheets are contained each packet, 
varying from the simple outline intricate structures. 

Attractive Parties for Children. Lottie Fitch, Cloth, 171 
pp. $2. Richard Smith, Inc., New York. Novel parties for 
month year, January December, are presented 
descriptive form for class home use. 

Stories for the Bedtime Hour. Margaret 
ton. Cloth, 149 pp. $1.50. Richard Smith, Inc., New York. 
Purposive stories tested interest this book make good read- 
ing for ten-year olds younger. 

Books for Home Reading. Prepared the Committee 
Home Reading the National Council Teachers English, 
211 West 68th St., Chicago. Price, cents. This booklet, prepared 
from the public-school viewpoint, far the most useful gen- 
eral list now available. 

(Concluded on page 16A) 
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Shower Room Floors 


Can Non-Slip— 
Even When Wet 


FLOORS for which ceramic mosaic tiles 

are most popular are also floors where water 
most likely present, and with ordinary 
vitreous mosaics water greatly increases the slipping 
hazard. But such floors can made non-slip even 
when wet using Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
design with the vitreous mosaics. They assure 
safe, sure footing all times—eliminating the ne- 


cessity for troublesome mats. 


The seven colors* Alundum mosaics and the 
many colors vitreous mosaics make possible 
unlimited number attractive designs. pattern 
should considered, however, unless insures 


against slipping—unless the foot always con- 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. tact with Alundum tiles. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


*COLORS AND SIZES OF ALUNDUM CERAMIC MOSAIC TILE 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Hartford 


Colors: Brown, white granite, buff, gray, blue, green and salmon. 


NORTON COMPANY CANADA, LTD. Sizes: square, square, hexagonal, hexagonal, oblong, 
Hamilton, Ontario nosing, bull nose run, and out corners. 
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Saves Space and Money 


Here sturdy desk which provides prac- 
tical and economical classroom seating. 
graceful design yet will withstand 


rigid and simple construction, has nothing 


severe wear and tear without strain. 


get out order, and easy 
The seat hinge unbreakable steel 
unit which works simply and quietly. All 
parts are immovably locked steel 
framing and finished standard school 
furniture colors. Ask your nearest H-W Sales 
Office tell you about the com- 


bination and other practical school desks. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. Houston, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo, New York, San Antonio, Texas 
Chicago, lil. Oklahoma City, Okla San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Concluded from page 14A) 


Shakespeare’s King Lear. Edited Austin Schmidt, S.J., and 
Feehan, for school use. addition the text King Lear, 
biography Shakespeare, the story King Lear, sources, com- 
ments, versification, and discussion the characters, are also 
included. Questions and exercises, included the end the text 
proper, help motivate study. Imitation leather, 279 pp. cents. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, 

Agricultural Nature Study. Books and II. John 
Gehrs. These books discuss the nature, use, conservation, and value 
man animals, birds, and trees. Practical information about 
the stars, flowers, and sky also included. The child’s innate 
curiosity about the world around him will find satisfying answers 
here. Suggestions for field and laboratory work help the teacher 
further develop lessons, while colored illustrations add the 
interest these studies for intermediate grades. Cloth, 
American Book Co., New York. 

Radio Talks. Rt. Rev. Aug. Schwertner, D.D., and Rt. 
Rev. Wm. Farrell, LL.D., V.G. This series radio addresses was 
broadcast from St. Mary’s Cathedral, Wichita, Kans. The talk en- 
titled, “Is the Pope Coming America?” especially interest- 
ing and includes excellent pictorial description the Vatican 
with its art treasures. Single copies gratis. Action Com- 
mittee, Wichita, Kans. 

The Catholic Tradition and Modern Life. Lectures Brother 
Leo, Louis LeFevre, and James Hagerty. The Alumni Association 
St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, Calif. Literary 
sophical subjects are discussed. 

Cathedral Basic Readers. Pre-Primer, Primer, Word and 
Phrase Rev. John O’Brien, Ph.D., William Elson, 
and Dr. William Gray. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
Content values are supreme these readers, and all material 
adapted the child’s vocabulary. 

Leonard Diagnostic Test Punctuation and Capitalization. 
Paul Leonard, Ph.D. Two forms, and $1. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, Twenty-five tests, manual 
directions, key, diagnostic chart, and class record comprises 
this set. 

Workbooks for and Learn Readers. Margaret White 
and Alice Hanthorn. Primer and First Reader. American Book Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Pen and ink drawings make the use these work- 
books educationally valuable novelty for the child. 

Fundamentals Retail Selling. Walters and Edward 
Rowse. Cloth, 448 pp. South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Problems selling are adequately defined and 
simply solved within this book. Chapters devoted store Eng- 
lish and store arithmetic are unusually appropriate. The ethics 
selling, well the psychology, building clientele, and con- 
ducting sales are all described detail. Interest this book 
confined strictly salesmen those contemplating this occupa- 
tion, though may also used educators who carry 
vocational-guidance work. 

Buros Spelling Workbook. Oscar Buros. pp. Amer- 
ican Book Co., Chicago, Ill. Spelling for mastery emphasized 
with adequate provision for practice. 

Everyday Good Manners for Boys and Girls. Ernestine 
Badt. Cartoons vividly impress upon the reader correct manners. 
Politeness home, school, public, conversation, correspondence, 
table, and parties portrayed rule and example this 
book, revised edition, written for junior-high-school use, though 
not confined this level. Cloth, 128 pp. cents. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Chicago, 

Tales from Story-Town. Mina Ashton. Intriguing little 
tales based the folklore many nations are included here 
for the primary child. Adapted vocabulary and short poems add 
the book’s practical and literary value. Illustrations are 
silhouette and twotone. Cloth, 141 pp. cents. Beckley-Cardy 
Chicago, 

New Junior Business Training. Frederick Nichols. Cloth, 
400 pp. $1.68. American Book Co., New York. Thrift and budget- 
ing are two the necessary business practices contained this 
revised edition. Modern and practical treatment given such 
problems banking, insurance, 
orders, and others, under the two divisions business training 
for personal use and business training for vocation. 

Goodly Company. Jessie Logan. Cloth, 221 pp. $1. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill. Quotations and proverbs 
for character development are gathered here from ancient and 
modern masters literature. All are adaptable for blackboard 
mottoes slogans. Title divi sions, such ambition, reading, 
cheer, courage, humility, service, etc., enable easy and quick 
selection just the right motto. 

Weighing School Children. Anne Whitney. This bulletin 
aims give information physical measurements for growth 
and nutrition. discusses the use weighing and measuring 
educational device and outlines rather deliberate course 
procedure the utilization the newer measures. cents. Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, New York City. 
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THE JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Genuine 


each section individually and take off all water with squeegee. Change wash water fre- 
quently. You will preserve your boards and keep them clean, fresh condition. Slate solid 


material. the same right through the entire thickness the board. Its velvet-like texture makes 


writing pleasure. Ask for our two interesting books “Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
Department Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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proper care this board essential. Each day, when classes adjourn, 
the slate blackboards should washed thoroughly with clean water. Wash 
Proof against Time - eer - ELEL, 
| 


